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SECTION I 



INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 



^» * In November 1979, Herner and Company was invited to* Conduct an evaluation 
of Phase II of the«Federal Library Network Prototype Project/ This experimental 
proj'ect, involved the use of telefacsimile and slow^scan television for iqter- 
libtary loan and communication act ivit ies* among federal libraries" between the . 
period 5uly 1979 to March 1980» The Project, was funded by the National Science 
* Foundation with the Federal Library Committee, Director's office, pfovidrng 
project administration and the director of the ERL Libraries serving as Prt)ject 
Director 

* i * 

The evaluation procedure included site'visi^s/ to the participating 

>. > 

libraries, the analysis of data recorded by the participating libraries on 
transaction forms, interviews with ^8 library staff members who u^ed the equip- 
- — ^ment and participated in the Project, a review of' the literature, and discus- 
sions with experts, including Oversight Co^unittee Members. 

\^ Analysis of the transaction d^ta showed that ^nterlibrary loans accounted, 

for 75 percent of the adtivity^ with correspondence responsible for another 15 , 
percent • F^ transmi ss ion , . Rapi tax* was used 86 percent of ^ the time; QWIP, 6 
percent; the telephone,' 2 percent; and slow-scan television, 1 percent • 

. Patrons found the information helpful ajjproximately; 72 percent of the 
time'. Seventy percent of their requests were for journal articles; the* materia^ 
was "on time" 60 percent of the tinife,. although time in which the artidle was 
wanted was not always specified* * ^ . ' 



4- 



Libraiy staff int€»rviewed felt that the^Project did increase contact with 
other libraries and 40 percent felt they would continue inter library loan with 



^ these libraries. Overall, librarians felt fhe Project increased the work load 

• /• ^ • • ♦ . 

and regarded it unfavorably from that point of view. 

•* » 

In essence, the evaluators found thai: telefacsimile — while useful — 
imposed a labor-intensive situatiiDn on librarir§^ and that although slow-scan 

• - , '. . . - 1 ^ 

television offers a wide range of possibilities for communications, its trial 
this project was limited tp only a few»of those possibilities. 

Recommendations are offered for further exploration which should be 
conducted under^Dntrol led^ conditions with 'detailed prot-ocols. 



SECTION II 
BACKGROUND DF S' 



A.. Jurpose of Study * ^ , . * 

/ ' * , ' y . 

In 1977 a group of federal libraries ^discussed some common ope^-ating • 

problems — pfoblems of access to desired publications-, rising^costs of document^, 

the impact^ of proliferating data basest staff and space shortajges., travel and 

budget curtailmer^ts, increasing interlibra'rV -loan activity with concomitant slow 

and unpredixtable^ yet costly mail service. / The Project was designed to meet 

* ^ *• ' • ' ' 

these problems by developing improved methods to sliare Ifcrary resources . 

^ • * S» ^ ' ^' / 

Equipment was. saught both to Enable the Requester of a publication to screen the 

requested information, in order to help ^avoid transmitting unwanted, unnecessary 

information, and to transmit the pr&cise information desired quickly and -cost 
effectively. The participants^selected SSTV equipment to ptovide the diagnostic 

anjj . screening capability, -and teWfatsimile eguipmeat for r^pid transmittal.. 

It was hoped that the^use ^6f,, the equipment to transmit, communicate, and exchange 
'information would promdte^^resoajsce scaring and enable the part ic ipant s ^to dra\% 



on th^ subject specialties and expertise of member libraries. 

B . Project Description and s^Ex'periment al Design Of Phase \^ 
, . In mid-1977 ,v. five federal agencies agreed to contribute operating 
fqnds and lease^. equipment in order to participate in the 'Cxperdmental project. 
Phase I was to be^ a six-month experiment in the -use of telefacsimile and slow- 
scan eqytiipment for the purposes of resource sharing in ^ manner beneficial to 
thfe participant libraries and to their patrons. T[>e equipment was not specif- 
ic.al l;^.desi^ned for library application; however it was hoped that a demonstra- 
tion to the industry of inadequacies of the equipment for library use wQuld 
encourag^the development of device^ especially suited for libraries. Th« 
agencies involved were National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA)^ 



Army Corps of Engineers (COE), Environmental Protection Agency tEPA) , National 
Bureau of Standards {NBS),and Energy Research and Development Administration 
(ERDA), now the Department of Energy (DOE). Their libraries* were situated at 
the following locations: 



Boulder, CO 
Rockvi^lle, MD 
'Miami, FL 
Ft. Belvoir, VA 
Vicksburg, MS 
Raleigh, NC 
CincinnatT^ OH 
Gaithersburg , MD 
Argonne , IL 
Upton, NY 
Berkeley, CA ' 



Environmental Research Laboratories, NOAA 
Environmental , Data Services, NOAA 
Environmental Data Services 
CoastaJ 'Engineering Research Center, COE 
Aimiy Engineer Waterways Experiment Station, COE 
Environmental Prot*ection Agency 
tJational Envirpnmental . Research Center 
Standard's Information Services, NBS 
Argonne National Laboratory, DOE 
BrOokhaven National Laboratory, DOE 
^Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory, DOE 



'Three New England Library Network (NELINET) libraries joined the group a 
few months later: Portland Public Library, Portland, Maine, and Maine State 
Library in Augusta, Maine, joined in November; the University of Maine joined the 
following March, bringing the total- number of participant libraries to. 14. 

The project for Ph^se I wa^designed to encompass the following tasks: 
> the development of methods and procedures in the form of 
a Pilot Project Plan drawn up by ^n outside contractor 



> 
> 
> 



the establishment of an "Oversight Committee*' 
"th^ installation- of the equipment ,at ^ach location 



the trainiJng of |[ibrary staff in the use oJ^t>»e equipment and 
the procedures of ddta collection 

'7 
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> th6 operation of the experiment, i.e., the exchange of in- 
formal ion , document 8 « and resources among memb>er libraries 
and the recording of each such transaction 

> ''the examination and analy,s|s of the recorded transactions 

> the conduct of intervieVs i^ith library staff and 
library patrons • 

> an evaluation report of the experimental project prepared 
by an outside contractor- * ' 

> an application for funding to continue the experiment for 
an additional period (Phase II). *^ 



^ The experimental design, with its procedures, methods ,' f^rms , guides, * 
and protocols, was prepared by Edward Leyman at Herner and Company. It was 
adopted by ^11 participants and they were given free and easy access to the 

\ ^ / 

i^sign documentation. The des ign entit led "Slow-Scan Television/Telef acs imile 

\ • ' ^ '^^^ 

Experimental Project: Pilot Project Plan'*, is attached as Appendix A. 



The operation of Phase I of the experiment took place from July, J978* 



to January, 197^. The library staff gained familiarity with the equipment 

"... . . . 

and with member libraries' collections and resources. The experimental design 



was tested and the results of the analysis of operat ioo^^Were presented in a 
report prepared by Edward Leyman, entitled Preliminary Analysis of the slow-Scan 
Television/Telef acsimile Library Networlc Project : Pilot Stage" ;" Washington , D.C., 
Metrostudy Corporation, March 1979. Recommendations concerning Phase II (contfn- 
ued operations for the full experiment) were included. 



C, , Evaluation of Phase I: Recommendations 



Regarding telefacsimile equipment, the report stated that "EnpeTiences 
with telefacsimile during the pilot operations point to promising' result s : 



that the use of this equipment can facilitate the exchange, of information; 
can speed up delivery, particularly when time is of the essence; can foster • 
broader, more profitable use of all participating libraries' information 
$ource8 and resources; can bring tjp the, more isolated libraries the benefits 
of being located in a resource-^rich community,^ There are s^me preliminary 
indicat.ions that the benefits of telefacsimile communications for a number 

• « . i 

af *the libraries may well be in balance with the costs entailed," ^ [ 

^ • 

The report recommended that part icipat ing libraries ' or iginat i ng 
and responding transaction forms be collected^ and examined centrally on a 
continuous basis; that the transaction forms be redesigned and simplified; 
that procedures be set up and agreed on by pairtici pants regarding monitoring 
protocols; that participating libraries be able and willing to agree to fcasic 
handling criteria; that new libraries selected for Phase II be libraries 
located in isolated facilities since these proyide a better test of tele- 



facsimile's capabilities. 

'] I ' ■ ■ 

} Regarding slow-scan television, the report stated that "Slow-scan 

/ ■ 

^television was not fairly and properly tested during this pilot stage* 
slow-scan television is new to most people and needs to be approached in 
a more creative 'and imaginative spirit. This did not take place during 

[the pilot stag^." 



• It was recommended that the slbw-scan equipment be more vigorously 
tested during Phase II, installed in a highly visible location in only three 
or four of ,the libraries, those that have sufficient staff to deal with this 
labor-intensive device, and that have as patrons laboratory scientists and 
engineers actively engaged in research. 



D. Chronology ' * , 

Table 1, which follows, pontains a brief chrorology of the Project. 
The table lists activities in both Phase I and II. While this section describes 
the background of the Project prior to Phase II with which this report is 
concerned, the chronology is inserted at this ,point to give the Reader a sense 
of the continuity of events on the Project. - • 
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Table 1 

BRiEF CHRONOLOGY OF THE PROJECT 



June 1977 



' September 197J 

December 1977 
" February 1978 

c 

March 1978 
June 1978 ' 

July 1978;, 
August 1978 

^ January 1979 

March 1979 
April 1979 
July 1979 

November ' 1979 

.January 1980 
•March 1980 
May 198o/ . 




Participant libraries of Phase I coramit funds 
to e^cperiment with SSTV and Telefacsimile 
equipment, FLC accepts sponsorship, 
Joan Maier named Project Director 

Herner and Ccfmpatly. receives contracT for project 
design ^ 

Herner and CojnpBny submits project design, pre- 
pared by Edward Leyman < 

Propos'at to fund Phase II and its evaluation 
submitted' to NSF , ' ^» - 

Equipment procurement for Phase I initiated 

Equipment . installed in the 14 Phase I participant 
libraries ' , 

Phase I operation commences 

NSF agrees to fund Phase II of experiment and its ^ 
ev^luat ion "^by Herner and Company 

Phase I operations conclude, Metrostudy Corporation* 
receives contract for Preliminary Evaluation to.be 
performed by Edward Leyman 

V V * 

Preliminary Evaluation Report submitted 

Three new participant libraries identified 

Phase II operation commences with -six of the original 
libraries and four new ones 

Herner and Company receives evaluation contract for 
Phase II already nearing its complet ion 

Phase II due to conclude^ 3-month extension granted 

^ Phase II operations conclude * 

Herner and /Company submits draft of evaluation report 
for Phase/ll 
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SECTION III 
DESCRIPTION OF PHASE II 

A. Part icipat ing Libraries 

Ten libraries' participated iin Phase^ II They are Ivsted below. The 
first six participated in Phase I; the last ''four were new participants.^ 

The Environmental Research Laboratories (ERL) Library. NOAA 
The Array Engineer Waterways Experiment Station Technical Information 
Center, COE 

The Qoastal Engineering Research Center Library, COE 

Th^ Argonne National Laboratory, Technical Information Department, DOE 
The Brookhayen National Laboratory Research Library, DOE 
The Lawrenc-e Berkeley Laboratory Library, DOE . 
The Oak ^idge National Laboratory (ORNL) Library System, ^OE 

The National Agricultural Library (NAL)j^ Department of Agriculture 

>J ^ f . V . 

Science and , Educat i'on Administration, Technical Information Systems and 

y its D.C. Branch Library, which participated only with NAL 

The National Science Foundation Library • T . 

These libraries varied in size of collection and staff; local resources, 

'4 • • 

interlibrary loan activity, subject orientation of collection, type of users, 
the kinds and type of loca^tion of equipment used on this project • Their needs — 
an-d thus their willingness*for resdurce'-sharing — varied. A full description 
of each library appear^ in Section IV. 

S * . ' r - 

B. Recording Procedures Followed by Each Library During Participation in the 
Experiment ' 




The "pilot Project Plan*'^^had set up special, forms' fo be used for recording 



data in a standardize^ banner . Every transaction involving member* libraries of 
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the network was to be so recorded. At regular intervals, the libraries were to 

forward completed transaction forms to a cent rial Ideation, so that the forms 

could be reviewed immediately to make sure that t^ey were being used and admin- 

istered properly, and also to provide up-to-date^ feedback, ^in case any discrep- 
I . . / " 

ancies in methodology were not;ed. The 'data frym these compl^eted forms^ were to 
be "extracted on an on-going basis. (See Hern^r and Company Pilot Project Plan, 
page 5). The evaluation of the pilot stag^ yrecommended that additional data be 
gathered, that'it be gathered in a more undforra and controlled manner, and that, 
with regard t;o the' procedures for the fjoll experiment, thg. transaction forms be 
redesigned and simplified (See Metrostudy Corp. Prel Iminary^ Analysi s : Pi lot 
St age" ^page 49).' The forms were, accordingly, revised. However, it appears 

t ■ I 

that the .new forms were no more accurately nor more fully cprnpleted than the 



old. They did not enable data to gathered in a more uniform manner since each 
library did not fill out the forms in the same manner,^ and some did not even 
fill them out at ^1, It did not enable data to be gathered in a more controlled 
manner, .since neither in Phase I nor in Phase' II were the transaction forms 
photocopied and mailed to a central location for monitoring, for on'-going 
analysis, or for data extraction. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the part icipat ing libraries ' originating 
and responding transaction form's were not collected and examined centraily on'' 
a continuous basis, .This haS made it^as dif^cult in Phase II as it was in 

Phase- I to quantify results with any acceptable reliability or to draw^sub- 

■I 

stantive conclusions from experimental findings. 

Another recommendation from Phase I was that "participating Jibraries be 
able and willing to agree to basic' handling priorities, standards, and criteria" 
( Preliminary Analysis ; Pilot Stage , page 50)* Unfortunately, the participating 
libraries agreed instead not to impose controlled conditions on the Project as a\ 

o * . * ... 10 . . ^ ^. 
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"The transaction forms are shown in Figures 1 aqd 2. They requested 
identifying information such as transaction number, the libraries* symbols, and 
the names of the operators at originating and responding libraries,, »The Transact 
Log - Originating Library provided' areas tojrecord: - 

> type of request 

> patron name 4»^"T5Kone number ^ 

> patron.'s delivery deadline 

> delivery>»^pf response . • \ ^ 

> whether material is copyrighted ' 

> method of response requested 

> transmittal method of request t 

> telefacsimile transmission time and speed ^ 

While the participating libraries always noted the type of request, 

s_ * 

patrons' phone numbers were not always recorded and one library did not even 

record patrons* names. Copyright information, when known, was noted. While 

transmission methods, times, and speeds were sps^'c i f ied ,*'del ivery deadlines 

X- 

and delivery of response, more often than mot , were not. Thus all-over turn- 
around times could not be calculated. * * 

The Transact ion Log - Responding Library provided areas to record: 

> copyright information ' 

> ^tr'ansmittal method of response 
♦ • • > form of document sent 

> telefacsimile transmission time and speed 

Some librarfes did not record all responses on their forms, particularly 
if ':h'e response was negative. Others filled out the forms inconsistently or 
incompletely.^.; * • ^ 
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ORIGINATING. LIBRARY "S SYMBOL 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

6. 



TRA^ISACTION NUMBER 

DATE • • . 

OPERATOR OF EQUIPMEtIT AT 0RTGINATIN6 LI BRAR YT 
LIBRARY CONTACfED 



10. 
11. 



-mSQH AT LIBRARY CONTACTED 
TYPE OF "REQUEST: ^ ^> - 

a. • Interl ibrary'Loan'Cspec i fy'^'ALA, FiNP .etc) 

b. Lifera'ture Search 
,c. Reference Question" 

""cTT Corr'espondence 

e. Other ''(speciTyT 
'PATRON '-S NAME; AND TITLE 

a. Telephone Number 
PATRON'S DELIVERY DEAOfc 

a. Within I Wo_rkday_» 

b. Within 2' Workdays 

c. Within 1 Weel<_, ' 

d. Within 2 Wgeks 

'e. Other {specify TT 

DELIVERY OF RESPONSE TO PATRON 

a. W^ithin I Workday 

b. Within 2 
'■■X. Within 1 

d. Within 2 

e. Other (specify.) ^ 

MATERIAL COPYR'lGHTED?(STAtE YES, NO/OR UNSURE^ 
DID YOU SPECIFY METHOD OF RESPONSE?^ 

a. If yes, state . response method specilF*ied 



^Figure 1 

/ TiV^te™i LOG - 



ORIGINATING LIBRARY " 



PHASE J I ' 
F.L.N.'P: PROJECT 



Workdays 
, Week 





12. REQUEST TRANSMITTED, BY: 

a. Telephone 
.b. U.S/MaiI__^ 

c. Delivery Service 

d. SSTV (complete reverse side of log) 

e. Telefacsimile (Rapifax, Qwip 2 or. 

13. IF TELEFACSIMILE WAS iJSED: 

aV Tra^nsmiss ion Time in Minutes ' ' ' 
Number of Pages 

iV"' ■ - • ■ 

Transmission ^S peed (Rapifax) 
' • e* Transmission ^p^|gd- ( ) 
^^4. CONTACT SATISFACTORY^F NOT; SPECIf^V REAsONS) 

^15. ADDltlONAL COMMENTS OR PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 



Cr* Transmission Speed (Qwip ,2) 



1. TRANSACTION NUMBER (SHOULD MAT^H WITH: NUMBER 



ON REVERSE SIDE) 

FORM OF DOCUMENT TRANSMITTED ON SSTV: 

a. Journal 

Book ■ 



Report 
Map 



Photog raph • 

Chart. or Graphic Material 

Abstract or Citation [ 

Three-dimensional" Object_ 
I. Other (specify) 



COLOR GRADATION OF. MATERIAL: 

a. Black and White 

b. Shades of Gray , 

* c". Color Present 

''d*. Mixed 



•4. 



e. Not Appl Icable 

MATERIAL .TRANSMITTED FROM PHOTOCOI^y OF 
ORIGINAL?: 

a. Yes__^ 

b. No * ■ 



SPECIFICS OF TRANSMISSION: — TZT 

a, :- Transmission Time In Mrhubes_ 

b. Number of Page^ 
c 



Number,of Transmissions-Required 



d, " Material Transmitted from Left to Right 
. e. Top-to-bottom 



f. Mixed Transmission 
6. CONTACT SUCCESSFUL?: " 
a. Yes 



h. No (specify reasons) 



7. ADDITIONAL COMMENTS OR PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 
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TJRT6TNStor"s transact iWnumbe r" ' 

DATE ' - V. , - - 

RE SP,OND I N6 L I BRARY ' §"SWoT iri_l~ZI 

OPERATOR or EQUIPMENT AT RESPONDING LIBRARY 
PERSON AT ORIGINATING LIBRARY (IF NOT 

RECEIVED AUTOMATICALLY) ^ 

MATERIAL C0PYRI6HtED?(STSTr YES , NO, OR UNSURET 
RESPONSE JRANSMITTb BY: 
,a. Telephone 

b. .U.S. M a i r - 

c. Delivery Service 

d. SSTV(compiete reverse side of log) i 

e. Telefacsimile (Rapifax, Qwip 2. or 
'FORM"arDOCUMENT(S) SENT OR TRANSMITTED BY 

RESPONDING LIBRARY: 
a. Journal 
b. 
c . 



'\TRA fj$ACTl<3N l OTi -JETOJDING l^BRARY^ 



Journal Article 
Book 



d*.. , Report 



e-. 
f . 

h. 



Mafr 



Phot6graph_^^ 

Chart or Graphic Material 

Abstract o/ Citation^ 

Handwritten Material 
Other (specify) 



10. 



IF TELEFACSIMILE WASUSED^ 
,a. Transmission Time in Minutes 

b. Number of Pages ~ 

c' Transmission. Speed (Qwip 2) 

d. Transmission Speed (Rapif^xT] 

e. Transmission Speed (. )~ 



CONTACT SATISFACTORY? (IF NOT, SPEcTFT 
REASONS) • ■! 



■7^ 



ITS^ 



11; ADDITIONAL COMMENTS OR PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 



or 
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PHASE H. F.L.N. P. PROJECT 



J 



1/ 



■7 — r 



or* 



1. 

\2. 



TRANSACTION NUMBER (SHOULD MATCH 



ORIGINATOR'S 

WITH NUMBER ON REVERSE ^IDE)_ 
FORM OF. DOCUMENT TRANSMITTED ON SSTV 

a. Jourricjl^ ^ 

b 



THIS SIDE IF SSIV WAS USED FOR TRANSMISSION 



Book_ 
Report 
Map 



Photograph 

Chart or Graphic Material 
Abstract or Citation 



c . 
d, 
e. 
f . 

h. 

I . 

COLOR GRADATION OF MATERIAL: 
a. "Black and White^ 

Shades of Gray 

Color Present 

Mixed , 



Three-d imens iona 1 Object 
Other (specify) 



b. 
c. 
d. 
e . 



Not Appl i cattle 

MATERIAL TRANSMITTED FROM PHOTOCOPY OF 

ORIGINAL?: 

a. Yes 



b. No ; i 

SPECIFICS OF TRANSr^SION: * 
a. Transmission Time in Minutes 
b. 
c. 
d- 
e . 
f . 



• Number ''of Pages_ - 

Number of Transmissions Required 
^Material Trc^fismi t ted from Left to Right 
Top-to-bot tc^ 



Mixed Trans^lii ss ion 



6. COi^TACT SUCCESSFUL?: 



a. 
b. 



Yes - . 

No (specif/^ reasons) 



7.- ADDITIONAL COMMENTS OR PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 
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Communication between participating libraries, ^ther than requests 
for inter library loan (ILL) iteu^s, took the form of memos, letters, and hand- 
written notes teletaxed from one site to another. Often handvritten notes were 
jotted down on the side of an ILL form, requesting clarification, or a particular 
deadline. Most memos concerning the Project originated ^^^^ LiJ)rary NOAA, 
Boulder, and were*sent to all {Participants. Since all demonstrat ions ^ of equip- 
ment , especial ly . of SSTV, inyolved additional communications (sometitnes by' / 
telephone) among the libraries, several persops felt that increased communication 
between staff from different libraries was a decided benefit derived from the- 
experiment . , 

C. Description and Placement of the Equipment 

Three types of equipment were in use during the Project: QWIP Telefac- 
simile, Rapifax lOO, and Slow-Scan Television'. 

Descript ion of Equipment. 

/ 

QWIP. — The QWIP facsimile transceiver is a convent ional/telefacsimile 
machine that can transmit typewr^tt*dn, liandur^tten, or printed input up to 
g 1/2" X 11" in size over telepho^ejlines /romf one -member library to another. 
The Model 1200, the equipj^nt firstjused, had a 4-minute and, a 6-minute trans- 
mission speed. At six miniAes, resLlution was 96 lines to the inch' both horizon- 
tally and vertically; at four minutles, tesolution was 96 lines to the inch horizon 
tally ancl,64 lines vertically. This model .was replaced during Phase II of the 
Prbject by the QWIP II, which can transmit at a 3-minute speed (with a resolu- 

. tioh of 96 lines to the inch both /horizontally and vertically) and a 2-ininvte 
speed (with a resolution of 86 lihes to the inch horizontally and 78 lines to 
the inch vertically). Both machines are portable, compact, desk-top models and 

^re simple -to operate. - 



Materials to transmitted must be" mounted by hand to a rotating 
cylinder. As the cylinder rotates, a ffber optics system scans the material 
•on the cylinder. The scanner's output consists of a continuously modulated 
(FM)'anal^og signal wh^ich is transmitted al|)ng conventional telephone lin*es. 
At th^^ receiving end, the signal • is transferred by an ele'ctrosensitive process 
to a special copy papef on the rotation drum. 

Monthly rental- was inexpensive ($65 .00/month) • However, the machine 
had two major disadvantage's.* I*i order to activate the machine, an operator 
at .the originating library had to make a telephone call to the responding^ ' 
library J thus operation required both a sender and a receiver to be present 
during the transmission. When the machine was in operation, the special 
recording paper required emitted an odor considered by many to be offensive. 

QWIP is manufactured by QWIP Systems; a division of Exxon Enterprises, 
Inc ... 

Rapif ax . — The Rapifax 100 is a telefacsimile machine which can transmit 
an 8 1/2 x ll-inch page 'at speeds of 35, 60, and 90 seconds. It has a machine- 
to-machine capability and an automatic feec^ feature. It is a free-standing 
console model facsimile' transceiver offering greater speed and resolution, 
-than drum-type facsimile units. It can .achieve a resolution of 200 by 200 * 



lines per inch of copy with a 90-seoondL.t ransraission time, Transmission«^times 
as short as 35 seconds can be achieved with a loss .of resoli^tion. 



i 



/ The ftapifax 100 operates by .the flat-bed method. The subject copy lies 

flat as the scanner analyzes light reflected from tiny portions of its surface. 
White paper reflects more light than printed copy, and the output signal yaries 
'accordingly. The digital output signal is converted to a frequency modulated * 
analog^ignal for transmission along standard telephojie lin^s... 

15 * , . 



^ In the receiving mode, the Raprtax 100 Employs the ,electrofax process 

... ) 
with a Hquid toner. The specially coated paper is automatically cut froin a 

c 

• • • 4 

460-foot roll/ Unattended reception capabil ity reduces the staff time required 
for* operation of this equipment. 

Monthly rental is $300.00. ^ 

The equipment was easy to operate, though library staff re|>ort that paper 
jams occurred frequently. 

The Rapifax lOG is marketed by Rapicom, Inc. ' 

"cbst comparisons of the QWIP 1200^ the QWIP II, and the Rapifax 100 
wer€^ made in 1979 by the ^AL I NET Project staff ar^a presented in TALINET'II, 



Report of Continuation Grant by the Graduate School of Librarianship and • 

1 ' . ' : . * 

ItilEormat ion Management at the University of Denver (see Appenciix D) • 

i 

^ Slow^Scan Television . — The slow-scan television equipment consisted 
of a video camera and compressor to scan the cjopy and allow transmission over 
voice grade telephone circuits, along with a video expander and television 
monitor to reproduce the image at the receiving^end . ^ ^ 



of \i 



Resolution of tne television monitor, is set .at 525 lines. ^ The camera 

may be focused on the entire page of *copy ar, to increase readability, may be 
set for* closeups of individual portions of the copy* ^ 

Monthly rental is $960.00. 



*This equipment does not V^^ovide hard copy.. The requesting patron must 
be present at the time of transmission to obtain the required information* 
Three persons are required for each transact^ion : the sender, the receiver, 
and the patron. ^ 

"16 
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The slow-scan equipmerrt— i*^_marketed by Colorado Video, Inc, 



Figure 5 shows which -libraries had what equipmerrtr d'uriig Phase II 



It 



can be^een that not all^ libraries had all'the equipment operational for jany 
protracted period of time so that "networking" wa^ not possible thrpughoul 
Phase II. * ] 



The -experiments pla^ced no restrict ions , on- the use of the equipment;, 
the libraries, *ari of which natural ly* had pre-exist i^ng patterns for resource 
sharping, were'not requested to alter these, which also may h'elp to' explain. 

' , /^ . ■ • ... . ^ - " . . 

why libraries interpreted the requirements of participation in^ varying ways. 
There was no central focus, no point of control to \ielp in direct ing- the flow 
of transactions. .These v^ry different, and geographically widely dispersed 
librarTes , Hiiere" "dimply 'loosely banded together in a free network. 



Placement of the Equipment in Each Libary 



Not all the 10 li^taries had all. the equipment simultaneously ; nor 

did they all have the three kinds of equipment. Five libraries — ArgOnne , 

) . ^ * ' . 

-^ookhaven. Oak Ridge, Lawrence Berkeley, and .NSF — did not have slow-scan 

television equipment ins'talled. The National Agricultural Library in Belts^ 

and its D.C. Brancj}^ Library , both of which ceased participation in December 

1979^, ^did receive slow-scan equipment but it -was not operational at Beltsville 

until t4ie beginning of August, and due to delays in te}ep"hone line ad justments , • 

i ^ * ' . * ^ 

til November in the Branch'. This left ERL Library, COE at. Vicksburg, and 
Fort Belvoir with S9TV which Was operational di^-ing .virtually the whole 
experiment. Vicksburg reported ' that they seldom used slov^-scan TV because they 

had difficulty in making it-wofk an(J- because SST/ doesn't accommodate a full 

•I ■ • . ' . * .'i ' . 

page o| text. 
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All libraries except the Department of Agriculture D.C» Branch Library 

^ i 

did have both Conventional (QVMP) and rapid (Rapifax) telefacsimile equipme^nt • 
VTHowever th€fre were^ significant delays in installing telefacsimile equipment in 
three libraries (it was not operational until August 1979 in NAL, the ORNL 
Library, and NSF Library) and briefer periods when equipment could not be us^d 
because it'was jnoved,' broken, etc. at COE, Vicksburg^ a^ NAL, and at ^SF. 
Figure' 3, an overall chart of equipment in use, presents this information in . 
graphic form» 



/ithin e€c 



Within eflch library^, too, the equipment was installed in varying locations 

/ ■ . . 

some within view of patrons, some out Qf sight; some handy to the reference 
desk, some in offices in the back; some near the serials stacks, some a distance 
away; some 'Tiext to the phot.ocopying machine, some at a considerable distance. 
Such "positioning" of equipment also played its role by af f ect ing ^fease of 
operation, pa(tron awareness, and staff attitudes^ In the ?RL Library, the 
equipment was near the refefence, desk where someone was always present to hear a 
phone ring or see the results of a transmission. ^ 

, In Vicksburg , jthe QWIP and RAPIFAX were*^ lo1:ated in a room out of sight 
of patrons and separate tronv the working ^irea of the . int erl ibrary loan 
librarians . 

' In the §mall Fort .Belvo^i^library (one room, in size), the equipment was 
in the reference area, in full view of patrons* and close to st*aff working areas. 



In-Argonne, th^ - Qqi^i^ent was located fairly near the key operator. 

^ ' ] ' . - 

In ..Oak Ridge, the- equipment 'ya« very closfe to the^ ILL staf/, in an area 

adjacent to their deslCs, but far from the photocopier and out- of sight of 

the patrons. - ^ 



In Brookhaven ,*^^he equipment was sevefi^^'^ooms ^away from the desk the 
key operator. Although near the photocopier, it was not near any desk where^ \ 
people^ cpuld *hear a phone ringing or see material being transmitred. • ' \ 

y - ' J) ' ■ 

In Berkeley, the equipm^ent was several ro^ms away from the desk-of the 



operator aj^ some distance from the photocopier. 



In the National Science Foundation, the library was all in one big room, 

S 

rather like t,he one at Fort Belvoir, However the telefacsimile equipment was' 
screened from patron view^ tucked away in the technical processing section. 

In the National Agricultural?" HKbrary , reference and patron areas are 
on the first floor. The equipment, however, was all on the third floor in the 
Lending Branch section. 

C <*J" the Agricultural Branch Library in D.C., the 5STV was located within 
* ' 
the ribrSrV's eeneral reference and reading room. ' 

■ . ' • 

Due in part to such prob\ems as equipment installation, j.t is apparent 
^^hat during Phase II, the faltering start that delayed th6 pilot stagBl of the 

experiment was repeated.- Once again,' the initial enthusiasm of participants was 
.dampened by mechanical delays and by renewed misunderstandings regarding e^iiift^ 

ttent placement and operation.' ^ s 

D. , Promotional Efforts Directed to Patron Populat ion 

It appears that significant promotional effort was expended. during 
Phase I, the e&perimental phase of the Project,. Leyman in his Preliminary 
Analysis of >the ^Pilot Stage reports that: . / 



J 



"All of the libraries made special efforts to announce the new 
services very widel'y. fosters, memoranda hand-distributed to all 
employees, announcements in library bul\letins, and features in agency 
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newsletters were used. Some of the libraries had installed the equipment 
in area$*of the facility that were open to the public, which further drew 
the attention of patrons. Demonstrations were offered to interested 
parties, and two of the, libraries. held sessions for a total of 100 or more 
people at their respective $ites."* * , - 

For Phase iT^^^^iyOmot ional activities varied from library to library. 
As far as the six libraries that had already participated in Phase I were 
concerned, ERL Library continued to promote the Project by contacting various 
scientists and asking them to fill out SSTV interview forms indicating their,. 
potentd^l in£erest in scanning jbibliographies *or journal contents in their 
field of interest, and in the use of SSTV for courses or i^for contacting col- ^ 
leagues 'at other locations. From August 6 to October 2, 1979, 28 persons 
were contacted. Various demonstrations of SSTV equipment were held, and inter- 
views were conducted. A total of 24 Evaluation sheets were filled ojjt, some 
in response to demonstrations during May (Phase I) and some during interviews. 
Brookhaven, Berkeley, and Argonne did not have SSTV. As far as we can tell, 
they made no effort to promote the telefacsimile equipment Actively to their 
patrons during Phase II. - 

V 

The Corps of Engineers at Vicksburg told us that they made a big push 
in Phase I to advertise the Project with flyer$, news bulletins, and cJpen 
invitations to inspect -the equipment^ Very few persons responded and the 
librairy made no further attempt to advertise during Phase II, 



in Fort Belvoir, however, perhaps because the equipment was located ^ 
in full view of library^ patrons , the staff continued to discuss the Project 
with persons coming info the library. 

As for the Aibraries which joined the Project as new paj^ticipants for Phase 
II, the Director of the National Science Foundation Library told us that ^e did 
not promote the'equipment • He said, "I could have drummed up a lot of business 
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(artificially] if I*d wanted to^ but the idea was, use it if it were useable. 
mostly it wasn*t/' He told us that interest at NSF was •'nil*" 

In Oak Ridge, there was no advertising, the patrons were not aware of the 
equipment, and unless a patron requested a RUSH document, the library did not 
explain the Project and its uses to them. 

The Director of the U.S.D.A. Technical Information Systems, National 
Agricultural 'Library , said that he gave much publicity to the Project. He said 
peoj)le came to look at the equipment but that they didn't do anything with it. 
The equipment was not accepted by his staff, and presumably, not promoted ^by ^ 
them. However, NAL is located *in Beltsville, Md . , at some distance from the 
USDA Administration downtown. Its Branch Library in^ashington did try to 
promote SSTV very heavily. They set up meetings to demonstrate its use, they 
had questionnaires to be filled out, and they sent out 59 letters and made six 
phone calls to patrons in order to promote their SSTV , equipment . They received 
19 responses from *patrons ; 21 persons attend^ the four demonstrations of the 
SSTV that were held duriftg December 1979 and January 1980. 

\ 



SECTION' IV 
EVALUATION OF PHASE II 



A. Procedures Followed for Evaluation — 
— ^— ^— ^— 

For the conduct of the evaluation, Herner Company tiad proposed to 
the Federal Libraji'y CoramUtee to carry out six general procedures • They are: 

^ K Sit6 visits to the^ fpdpral libraries at the following locations: # 



Argonne National Laboratory 



Brookhaven National Laborator.y 
Environmental Research Laboratories 

Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory — ^ ' 

; Oak J^idge National laboratory 

Engineer Waterways Experiment Station (Vicksburg). 
^ Coastal Engineering Research Center Library (Ft* Belvoir) 

U.S^D.A* Technical Information Systems, National Agricultural 

Library, Beltsville and its Branch^ in Washington, D»C. 
National Science Foundation ' \^ 

The purpose of the site visits was to inspect and discuss the exteirt 
and potential applications of telefacsimile and slow-scan television, 
and other interlibrary communication techniques at these agency 
libraries, 

2. Analysis of (a) the cause of motivation of requests by originating 
libraries, (b) the uses made of different types oJ_materials 
received, (c) the alternatives to incoming tele f acsjjoile and/or 
slow-scan television transmissions amon^ the reg^ipietit libraries/ 



3. Visits and/or discussions with (a) all members of the Ovetyight 

Committee, (b)^other experts suggested by , Individual Coramitjtee 

- » • « 

members, and (cj other : individuals • 

4. The investigation of the use of slowscan television in a training 
situation, a pilot project to be conducted between ERlr Library ^ , 
in Boulder and a participating library ih the Washington, 
area to determine the feasibility of using slow-scan television as 
a medium for training in special techniques (e,g,, cataloging and use 
of OCLC), *^ ^ 

5. Analysis, synthesis, and interpretation of the qualitative and 
quantitative data and insights garnered via the foregoing steps 
and the preparation of a report covering (a) the existing and 
ne;ar- and far-term uses of t^efacsimile anc^ slow-scan television 
in inter^ibVary communications, (b) the existing and potential 
relationship of telefacsimile and slow-scari television to other 
techniques ^nd technologies such as COM and video cassettes, (c) the ^ 
technical' efficacy , advantages, and cost effectiveness telefac- 
*simile and slow-scan television as compared to conventional and other 
avant-garde methods of interlibrary communication, (d) delineation of 
implications and recommendations with respect to jjl) the existing and 
potent ia^* utifity of telefacsimile and slow-scan' television , and 

. oth^ techniques and technologies in interlibrary coraijuinicat ion8,^^2) 
the ac'tivitj.es or programs necessary to make these utilities viable, 
and (3) additional required Or indicated studies in these areas. 

Procedure of Site Visit . — Hernet and Company visited e-^h participating 
library within the network. The purpose of these visits was two-fold. ^ 
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1. To examine ealh site ^aml record general information regarding rhe 
library, its mission, itl staff, iti^ facilit ies , and the place of this experi- 
ment within the library's environment. . . 



2. To interview at each library the library director, the key individual 
responsible for the Project, ^nd the equipment operators according to an 
interview protocol that both assured that the same designated topics e>be covered 
at each site andN^permitted open-^^^ded questions that could lead to discussion 
and the free exchange of information and. ideas. 

\' . ■ 

A phone call was made to the li^^rary director at each site, explaining 
this purpose, requesting hi? or her ^cooperat ion , and scheduling the'^isit 
Follow-up letters were sent confirming the visits. Members of Hefner a 
Company who made those site visits were Lois Lunin, Marianne Moerman, and Nancy 



Wright, They wer.e extremely impressed by the high degree of cooperation and 

fr iendl ifiess which they received, as well as with the openness, hospitality, and 

Unhurried length of time each individual contributed to the on-site intervi>9y. 
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Visits were scheduled as follows: 

ERL, Boulder ^ 

Brookhaven National Laboratory 

Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory 

COE, Fort Belvoir 

Argonne National Laboratory 

Oak Ridge National Laboratory 

COE, Vicksburg ^ 

National Agricultural Library, Beltsville 

National Science Foundation 

U.S.D^A. D.C*j Branch Library 
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January 7-11 , 1980 

J'anuary 22, 1980 

January '31, 1,980 

February 4, 1980 

February 6,. 1980 

February 7, 1980 

February 14,. 1980 

M^C^ 4, 1980 

March 6, 1980 

(Preliminary Visit 
December 26, 1979) 
March 14, 1980 



During the visits which lasted anywhere from six j^erson^-days at Boulder 
to one day at most other, locations, three principal activities were carried 
out: (1) conducting interviews with all personnel who participated in any 
way on the Project; (2) noting t.he location of the equipment with respect 
to the reading room, the stacks, the photocopy machine, the desk of the key 
operator of the telefacsimile and slowscan television equipment, the general 
activity and traffic near ^he telefacsimile equipment (that becomes important* 
when messages or communications are to be sent on QWIP and someone must hear 
the phone ring and answer it in order to receive ^the message that is to be 
transmi'tted ) ; and (3) gathering the "transaction forms that had been completed 
during Phase II- General discussions were held with the participating staff on 
the role of telecommunications in the.libt.ary t^day and tomorrow, current 
staffing, othier library resources available in the community, and general 
interlibrary loan activities. 

6. Site Visits ' ' ■ ' . 

In. general, discussions with staff members at the 10 libraries showed 
general agreement among participants concerning several aspects of the Project, 
Because of this consensus, the information is summarized and appe^ars below 
rather than in the descript ion' of each' participating library which will appear 
directly after this summary. 

Procedures Followed ' i 

> The project involved more p^per work than the existing staffs felt 
they could handle. By its very nature, the equipment was labor 
intensive, requiring either photocopying, p/ior to telefaxing or time 
to set up and use>the slow-fican television equipment. 
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> Use the transaction forms required for the conduct of the 
• "Study was also labor intensive » 

Equipment *' ' ' 

> All participants preferred the Rapifax to the QWIP because it was 
faster to use, easierto use, and made better copies. 

> Although the libraries with slowscan television equipment found ^ 
little use for the equipment, most of the librarians felt th*at in 
theory, the equipment offered great potential. 

Networking . * 

> M^ny participants felt that the interaction of people was the 
best part of the Project. If .the Project worked well, they felt 
it was because of the enthusiasm and cooperation of the parti- 
cipants. ' 

> Many librarians commented that- it was help^l to learn for future 
use the nature of the collections of other libraries. 



The following paragraphs describe the parent organization", its library 

' . • . . . . y ^ 

(the Project participant), and offe'r some anecdotal information about activities 
or opinions tl)at seemed unique to that particular library. 



Descript ion of Library and Anecdotal Info^at ion Obtained During Visit 

^* The Environmental Research Laboratories Library , NOAA, is head- 
quartered in Boulder, Cplorado. In addition to NOAA's Environmental Research 
Laboratories, the Boulder Labprator^ies contain portions of the National Bureau 
of St^nd^rds and the National Telecommunications and Information Administration. 
Fourteen buildings are located on: a^200-acTe site. NOAA also rents office • ^ 
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spate on the University of Colorado campus. The Environmental Research Labor- 
'atories conduct research on the ^total environment^ system, including the 
oceans, atmosphere, and the near space. 



J 
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The librarynnas a professional staff of six, a support staff of 14, 
and holdings that include 40,000 books, 52,000 technical reports, 900 serial 
, titles, 21,000 titles on microfiche^ as well as instruction manuals, working 
papers, and audiovisual materials. It covers a wide subje^ range: mathematics, 
physics, atmospheric physics, cryogenics, earth sciences, meteorology, plasma 
and space physics, and rad,io- The Boulder Laboratories maintain the technical 
library as a service to its 'scientific 'staff in supporting the Laboratories' 
^research].^d technical programs. The main library is Ibcated in the Radio 



Building with a branch in Research Building 3. It works in paJrtnership xtiih 
specialized information centers such as the National Geophysical and Solar- 
Terrestrial Data Center, the Cryogenic Data Center, the Electromagnetic Meteor- 
ology Information CentejTf and the Joint Institute for Laboratory Astrophysics 
Data Center . • • ' 



Because the Project Director, Dr. Joan Maier, is also the d^i^ct\or» 
of the library, this particular library bedame th^ headquarters of the Project. 
During the site visit and subsequently, the Project Direbtax^was most helpful in 
supplying copies of documents describing telefacsimile and telecommunications 
studies and file copies of memos and other correspondence concerning the Project, 
She*8tated that administratively it was "great to have fax, for it speeds 
communications, sa^^ tbg' use of formal channels, sthd is also good ^for a 
library to use in sending dbcuments." Regarding teleconferencing, she^ feels 



thai: if hard copy is not supplied as a part of the system, such conferenoing is 
not useful. She added that the Colorado Alliance of Research Libraries and 
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libraries in the metropolitan Denver area would like to consider using* a. mini- 
computer and fax for a serials sharing networks , ' • 

Members of the library staff* appeared to be well versed in the uses 
of the equipment and to have positive feelings abqut the Project although most 
recommended several changes in equipment design and function. One member 
said that with the proper equipment, i.e., with impyrovements in [telefacsimile] 
design so that the equipment photocopies and sends in one step, federal libraries 
can utilize each other and shar^ resources. Two staff members commented that 



they gained iriuch knowledge about ythe collections and services of participating 

/ i / ' ^ ' - 

librarie^, and they remarked that such aerogram could nssult rh>^aster service 

if the respondLn^ library answered promptly. When asked if the exjierience 

was worthwhile, one member said '*'yes* when everyone cooperated ana 'no' when 

they did n5t." Another staff member said that the ERL Library ' s, clientele did 

not necessarily receive better service, that normal turnaround time was affected 

because the library's regular procedures were revised to cooperate in the 

Project, and that more staff had to be involved to, use the telefax procedur-fe. 

Nevertheless, she felt that the Project was interesting and worth d^oing because 

of its future possibilities. . . ' 



Two'young people, -the Project Assistant, aifd a recent library school 

• ■ - .... 

graduate who assisted on .the P-roject , were most enthusiastic about its possi- 
bilities. *They conducted an active promotional campaign to make the researchers 
in- the laboratories aware of the equipment and its potential for use. They 
placed posters in the halls in the building in ^n attempt to stimulate interest 
in the Project; they held demonstrations of the equipment; and one later inter- 
viewed the researchers wl^o saw those demonstrations. 
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From late August to October, 1979, she asked 24' scientists to evaluate 
slovHscan television based^ on tfie demonstrations they ^aw, (She also ob- 
.tained infeormat ion %bout the scientists' primary scientific interests, their 

current projects, and their information needs^) Most of the researchers' 

% • * ' ' * ' ' 

commenrs concerned the poss iblei'uses of slowscan television and suggestions 

W ' ** 

for improving the design or procedures. These comments appear in Section V 
^ L 

on possible uses of sflow-scan television. In generaL, however, the scientists 

' ^^.^^ # I 
thought the equipment could be iised for conferencing , for previewing materials 

to see if they should be ordered, for taking courses, and for sharing graphic 

information vfith colleagues. 4iso, researchers seemed interested in SSTV in the 

abstrac'j^,^^b3^^ at the time of the interview were unable to see how it applied to 

the*ir programs. One researcher said that S^STV would be useful at the beginning 



of a^pfoject to SiTreen documents pf possible applicability, 



I 



' -The White liouV?^ Conference .oh Libraries and Information Services was 
jheld (Jjuring Pbase^4^ W^* Library demonstrated the use of 



telefacsimile by suppijLUig information tp people attending the Conference. The 
library also participated in(|lthei^a|>^ltc^tions^ teleconferencing in the 
Continuing Library Education ^etwork and Exchange (CLENE) ,^ using SSTV in on-line 



Literature searching, an^ \ verifying citations. 



During the period ofAPhase'JI of the Project, the .library staff pre 



4 o Ai 



ferred'.the use of Rapifax ta'tJWIP and "actively usedXthe equipment for cor 



respondence, memos, and interlibrary lo^ a'ctivity, 



\ 



2, The Army Engineer Waterways Experiment Statibji Technical Information 

Center, COE, is located near Vic^sburg , Mississippi. ^ iV^s a professional 
T X • ^ 

staff of lA and. a support staff of/^lh The library branch contains more than 
225,000 items, including books, technical reports , ^periodicals , reprints, and 




three types of microforms, I,^ is comparable to a large university library 
capable of •*support ing research at , the doctoral level in engineering. The 
collection serves^ the WateF^^ays Experiment Station (WES), asrwell as^the four 
_Department-^f Defense Techriiqal Information Centers at WEST^ Soil Mechaq^ics, 
Concrete Technology, HydraWic Engineerings ^nd Pavements and Soil Traffic- 
ability. It is the central re^^rence source for the Corps of Engineers, which 
serves the U,S, Army and is also the nation's principal water resources develop- 
ment agency, . The collection covers engineering and scientYlf^c "subject areas such 
as hydraulics, soil mechanics, concrete, weapons effects, mobility of vehicles, 
environmental studies, explosive excavation, pavements^ and geo^gy. 

The patrons ,are researchers lt)catfed throughout a complex of laboratories 
and offices scattered ove^r^&S— acres of/ground. These include a hydraulic 
laboratory, a geotechni(^^l^ laboratory , a structures laboratory, and an en- 
vironraentaj laboratory. WES employs 1400 civilians and 35 military personnel 

Rapifax was the preferred equipment, though QWIP was found useful 
occasionally to send aq ILL form or other ^lr&^;t^message • QWIP could be used to 
communicate with other libraries not, in the Project (e.g. , Mississippi State 
University Engineering School) but useful to the' libraVy. However, the machine 
is^slow and clumsy in receiving, clumsy for handling quant\ty, and, although it 
is less expensive than Rapifax^ it is more time c^onsuming, 



The staff liked the Rapifax and /used it a great deal. They cited examples 
when it was particularly useful.. In one *instance_an engineer, needed an article 
in a hurry. Vicl^urg telefaxed the message to one participating library which. ^ 
faxed back that they didn't have the item. The request then went to Argonne 
where th^i article w^ faxed back within two days. The library stated', "While it 
is good for routine req^uests, it- is excellent for time-crunch items/* 
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In another example,, the head of the. Station was planning a trip to the 
^People's Republic of China^ He was going first to Washington, D»C, and then to 

China. He wanted a t-ecent Fortune article but was leaving in six hours. When 
^he asked the library to help, they phoned Boulder with th^ request. Boulder 

found it, sent it by Rapifax, and the article arrived three hours after the 
, request was made. 

Slow-scan didn't work for them. The library felt that users at'^this 
station /want hard copy* They want to take' it with them to their offices which 
sometimes are 2 to 3 miles away» While SSTV is good^n theory, the engineers won 
come down and "preview" anything. They would rather get the article, spreen it, 
and throw it away if it's not relevant^ SSTV won't work in this setting. 

/ , ' , 

Vicksburg did, however, use SSTV for one teleconference with an engineer 
at Ft. Belvoir to view a funding document and talk on the telephone. However it 
was said that SSTV would be better if you could get a moving face; the freeze 
frame is cold and impersonal . ' 



^•f The CoasTal Engineering Research Center Library , COE, at tort Belvoir, 
\krginia, is locatr^^ on the third floor of the building that houses t-he scien- 
ti^ ts. and researchers who are its patrons. It is a small library with two 
profess i^'onal ^nd three support staff; it has 5,000 books, 300 serials subscrip- 



tionsv^ and 20,000 technical reports. The collection specializes in coastal 
engij^iefering, hydraulics, shore protection, coastal^ flood control, model studies. 



beach erosion, coastal ecology, and navigation* 



I 

^or our visit an arrangement had been made for the ERL Library to 

'/ 

transmit over slow-scan television the printed results of a National Technical 

i . * 

Information Service (NTIS) seaFth., Bennie Maddox had asked for ERL's assistance 

. "^^ / ^ . ' ' ^ . • . 

in structuring that particular search, and was very pleased to receive this 



help* The demonstration ulustrates one possibly use of slow-scan televisi^, 
that of explaining or directing training from'one Ibcatiqn in the' country to 
another— the transportation of Expertise via telecomniunicat ions where ^sual 
elements not rpcprded on paper can be viewed and discussed • " ^ 

^ . ^ , ■ ^ ■ / 

*In talking about the slow-scan television, it was^^^nqted that one 'can't 
talk, on the telephone while a new page is being transmitted onto^the screen and 
that this limitat ion can \nt erf ere with good communicat ipn • 



1 



information aivision, 




Dennis Eird, head o^ the scientific and techrjical 
came to talk toward the end bf the visit to discuss the 'pos>it iVcj^oirerit ial he 
sees for slow-scan televj^sion: His comments are' incorporated in Section V. 

4. The Argonne /Nat ionalt^aboratory , Technical Information Depattment , 
DOE, in Argonne, Illirtbis, j.s a large library with 17 professional and *21 

support^ staff. It ^bscribes to 2200 journals and has^ holdings^of 155,000 

* » i« 

volumes and ^00,000 unclassified reports. Special oollecticms include AEC, ERDA, 
and foreign reports ^n nuclear science and engineering. 'The subject areas. of 

- ' ' - ^ . • . / 

t-be collection are nuclear science and engineering, physics, mathematics,- 
chemistry, biological sciences j materials science, and energy and environmental 

id er 

■ ■ ' ( -r ■ 

At Argonna there is a main library and severai\ branch libraries. If 
one of ^e branch libraries requests a document, that request comes Jto the 



sciences: Its ^t>atrons are researchers in science- and engineering. 



main libraf^y via interoffice mail; one day is requijted to get the xeqvest • 
^ froffli the^ranch to the main library^ . . * ' 

• J . -■ ^ ■ 

Three ' contractors administer'" Argonne National Laboratory: University 
of Chicago, Argonne Universities Association, and Department -of Energy- . Ttjey 
operate and carry out programs of the old** Atomic Energy Commissiort (AEC). 
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The person'who had been in charge of the Project at Argonne had died/the ^ 
day before our site visit. Betause the Head Reference Librarian was familiar 
•with the Project and had participated in it, most of the site visit time .was . ' 
spent with him. ^ 

In^iscussing the procedures involved in -this Project, Argonne librarians 
felt tl\at the^Project required a lot^of paper work as did, several other librar-r- 
ians at other locations. Time- was required on two counts: first, to kee^^^^jje 
transaction forms, and next, to transmit a copy. To Send a copy of an article, 
someone first^ had to'make a photocopy. For a long journal article/ it is' faster 
for library staff to make a copy and put it in an eYiw^lope to mail than to -feed 
the pages one by one info the ' telecommunications devices. , ^ 

It was .felt that telefacsimile equipment wil 1 ^mprovei/^ - but no matteV 
what the improvements, people will still have to make a commitment to r^esource 
sharing. *• ' ' ♦ 

In ^pite of all the problems, Argonne felt that the Project i's a great 

idea. Much needed information was found in the other libraries. It was suggested 

• « 

that an electronic sefYials list would be a furt^her improvement in service. In 
Phase I, al'l EPA librariei had a union list pf serials from 19Z7; rn^uded were 
EPA, FDA, NASA, .NBS; «"NOAA, and Trademark Office. 

^ y . S 

When asked w^Rat ground rules were followed in making, requests , i.e., what 
determined whether Argonne requested mater ial * from the University of Chicago 'and 



the University Illinois at Urbana or through the Project, Argonne said that 
they ordered items through the Project if the information was needed- in a4HrrVy. 
Also, the selectrion of library depended on the subject of the request; if the\ 
^request involved a difficult biological .quest'ion^ for exatnple, then that request 
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went to the National Agricultural Library. If Argonne' was not in a hurry, and 
•if the request was not unusuaT, Argonne followed its usual procedure for inter- 
-library lOans and used one of the nearby resources, 

■ • . . ^ 

5. The Brookhaven National Laboratory Research Library , DOE, is similar 

in scope ^to Argonne. Located "near the center of Long Island in Upton, New York, 

the facility which was formerly under the Atomic Energy Commission is now 

operated by the Assocj^ed Universities, Inc. Thirty five hundred people work 

<yci site,. of whom 1500 are scientists who do research in physics, biology, 

^medicine, engineering, environment, and energy. The collection covers^^ph^ics , 

chemistry, mathematics, biology, medicine, nuclear engineering, instrument at i6n , 

and health. The library has six professional and six support staff. The library 
^ ■ . ^ ' v» • 

' ,\ . 

conducts much of its interlibrary loan activity with SUNY at Stony Brook, Long 
^island . * • • 

s At Brookhaven, the telefacsimile equipment was used mostly to send 

and receive memos, correspondence, and information for interlibrary loans. 
Th€y did not have slow-scan television equipment in Phase II, 

There was one problem with QWIP: If there is trouble with the machine at 
the beginning of a transmission — such as paper getting wrinkled — you can't let 
the receiver know; you must go through the whole process because thejre is no 
abort button. • 

The library noted peveral di f f-icult ies encountered in this Project, 
While staff members felt that telefacsimile is terrific for offices and for the ^ 
private sector, the^ felt^ that it is less useful in library. In interlibrary 
Ipanj thd two-step proce*s^ (photocopying ^an article and then feeding ^the photo- 
copy through tlyfe facsimile ^machine) imposes a burden, which is felt especially 



in the time of ftaff cuts. At Brookhavfen a* policy was established that an 
^article motie than 10 pages^in length (later, five pages) was photocopied and 
then sent by mail, not by Rapifax. 



The staff stated that at Brookhaven interlibrary loan requests weVe 
sometimes delayed because a copy of the request goes»first to the branch^ library; 
the branch library makes a copy of the desired article; the copy is then sent 
by. messenger to the main library, and sometimes .thei;e is additional delay before 
the main library sends it by telefacsimile to th^ requester. They suggested 

♦ 

fehat the Project flight Ifave worked better if the libraries in the Project had \ 

/ . -. . ' . • ■ 

been smaller, if the lib'raries had had more staff, or if there had been more 
sp^ecial libraries participating, 

6, The l^awrence Befkel^y Laboratory , DOE, formerly was part of the 
A-E.C* The laboratory, located near the main campus of the University of 

California at Berkeley, is part of the Univers ity of California in the^sense 

\ 

\ha% the Regents of the .University of California have the pontract t.o "run the 



laboratory," The library has a professional staff of 14 and support staff of 
15. There are three branch l^raries; a courier travels between them two to 
three times a week. If material is requested from one library, then that 
library makes a copy and' either puts it in the local mail for the courier to ^ 
take to the main library or put's it into t'he U.S, mail. The library subscribes 
to l08O journals, and has, holdings of 22,800 books, 16,000 bound periodical^ 
volumes, and 61,000 titles of unbound reports, . 

The siioject^ areas covered by the collection include energy and. environ- 

ment, earth sciences, nuclear science, electronics, physics, mathematics and 

computer scien'es^ biology and medicine, chemical bipdynamics matarials and 
♦ 

ijpolecular research, accelerator and. fusion res'earch, and mechanical engineering. 
Its' patjrons are researchers. ? * , v * 
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The equipmehtaT^wrence Berkeley (Rapifax and QWIP) is located in a 
room at some distance both from the desk of the person who operates the 
equipment and from the photocopying machine. The staff ment^ioned that the 
equipment is not compatible with other telefacsimile equipment such as the 3M 
9600. However, they felt that Rapifax was useful .to request, documents^ and 
even if the documet^ts had to be sen|: to them By mail, that Rapi^fax was also 
useful to confirm that material wouW indeed be sent. The staff were concerned 
about the amount of paper work associated' with the Project, and some questioned 
hether it was worth the effort and cost in machinery and staff time. During 
the Project, Lawrence Berkeley conducted a RECON search of material' at Oak 

Ridge, using a slave terminal. Editorial processing activity also occurred 

f 

between^*Lawrence Berkeley and Oak Ridge^ 

7. -The -Oai? Ridge National Laboratory (ORNL) , DOE. The Laboratory 
occupies 2900 acres near Oak Ridge, Tennessee and is 0{/erated ,f or the U.S." 
Departilflfnt of Energy by, Union Cai^bide Corpqrat ion * s Nuclear Division. 

ORNL describes itself as "^a national energy laboratory; it has a staff 
•of 5800. Its mission'is the development of safe, economic, ^nd environmentally 
acceptable technologies for the'production and use of energy.- Its efforts are 
concentrated in* four areas: nuclear (f/ssion) energy development; physical ^sci- 
ences research; biomedical and environmental research; and magnetic fusion energy 
development. There are tlso new programs in conservation and fossil energy. 

^- . — ■ 

The Library System is in the Infdrmation Division of the Oak Ridge 

National Laboratory. Its objective is to support current research and develop- 

ment at * the Laboratory by providing scient ifi^c and technical materials and 

information services. To achieve this objective the Library System offers 

technical services and draws on the unique collections and services of the fo.ur 

I 



\ ■ . ' . 

libraries const iitTuting the^ interdependent system. The Library System's combined 

\ 

collef^t ions'include : 250,000 specialized books and journals, 800,000 technical 
reports, 4000 scientific and technical current journal subscriptions, 125 ^ 
scienCif ic-teichnical abstracting and indexing services, 95 commercially available 
computerized data bases, and the UCC-ND videotape collection. 

The Central Research Library is located in the X-l5 plant, and i^ the 
largest library in the ORNL system, supporting the Laboratory's scientific . 
efliforts through its broad scope of scientific and technical 'materials . The 
Fusion Energy Library (Building 9201--2 in X-12) is a highly specialized collec- 
tion, primarily serving the Fusion Energy Division. Special emphasis is placed 
on report literature from plasma physics laboratories. The Biology Library 
(Building 9207, X-12) serves not only^the Biology Division but supports other 
^ la"boratory research project s.^-^t^rrough an extensive collection of biological, 

toxicological , mutagenic, carcinogenic, environtbental and health-related materials. 
The Technical Library (Building 9,711-1, X-*12) serves the Engineering Techn^ogy 
Division, especially the Nuclear Safety Environmental Center. It specializes in 
engineering and management materials* 

For inter library loan, ORNL uses the TWX to request and the mail to 
receive books and journal articles. They recently began to use the OCLC sub- 
system, and prefer it, since with TWX, the receiving library may spaclc a request - 
for several days before retrieving the item, whereas, with OCLC, the response • 
occurs right away. ORNL got the OCLC- subsystem last April on a trial Basis; by 
• June or July they were operational. Using their OCLC termtnal, they can key in . 
the title or author, then get the OCLC number, and then verify the desired, 
citation. Next, they key in a code to request the location of the desired item 
and the system locat»es the citation. The system allows a selcrction^f up to 
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five locations to which the* request»can be sent; the request is sent auto- 
inatically* They can ^^so ask for a work form 'in order to request a journal 
article. Because there are no serial holdings in OCLC, it is necessary first to 
check with the Union List of Sojrials or some other soured to determine ' locat ions 
they can then fill xn the journal article infoijmation on the work sheet and 
request "the selected locations in OCLC, The first library has three days in 
which to reply; to s^y "yes"^ it will send, or "no" it won't send.. If "no," the 
request goes autom'at ically to the next library selected. If that one can't 
supply the request, iNmay say it cannot, ot it may say that it will supply the 
material later. The five libraries can be reached in-^a maximum of 15 days. 
The library felt more enthusiastic about their use of OCLC and its advantages 
over the old' TWX and mail system than ;:hey did about the Project. 

Concerning the telefacsimile equipment , the staff did not lake the 
QWIP for several reasons, namely, because it is more time consuming to use, its 
resolution is poor, it does not hold paper well, and the small print in some 
journals reproduces very poorly. The staff, however, did have an inteysting 
story to tell about the use of QWIP^just before the -Rap if ax was installed. 

* * I * ' 

J ., ■ ■ , ' 

A scientist was doing some work io -Cal ifornia. He needed to send some 
data to Oak Ridge before he returned there* He, found a QWIP Il-machine at an 
Exxon or Standard Oil installation. He transmitted his data quickly to Oak 
Ridge where it was fed into the computer; results were obtained, which were then 
transmitted to him so that he could know how-to adjust his experiment in Califor 
nia and run it again before returning to Qak Ridge* He was very- pleased with 
the speed of the response. 

As for the'Rapifax, the people operating the equipment felt that the 
real problem occurs when there are multiple pages to send. The automatic feed 
did not work on* the equipment. This was the case for all the participants in 



the Project, and all commented on it. The Oak Ridge operators said that if they 

have 60 articles to transmit in one day, they c'an't stand at the machine and 

feed it. all the time; the result is that with many articles, the library responds 

by mail because it is easier on the staff. There is no problem with the automatic 
arrival of requests", only with autdmatic sending. 

Oak Ridge, as other • 1 ibraries in this Project, sometimes had to obtain 
a requested document from a branch library.' Usually the request was filled and 
^ mailed by that branch unless the, requester' speoi fical ly asked for Rapifax 

transmission. In that case, the branch library put the copy on a two-times/week 
pick*up truck that took the document to the main library which would then send 
it by Rapifax to the requesting library. - 

When asked whether their users were aware of the experiment and the 
equipment, the staff- replied that the patrorfs were not aware of this Project. 
'There was no advert ising of the Project at Oak Ridge. Unless t.he patron re- 
quested RUSHj the library did not explain the project. If it was a RUSH request, 
the staff used the Project *s facilities and sometimes told the user*. If users 
received something very quickly, they often asked how it arrived and then would 

"A 

be told of the Project. * 

8 . The Nat ional Agricultural Library , Te ^ chnical Information Systems , \ 
Science an# Education Administration , li.S.D.A. is located in Belt-sville, Maryland, 

0 

and occupies its own i3-story building. It has three branch libraries: the 
D.C. Branch and the Law Library are adjacent to each other in the ^epartment ' s South 
Building on Independence Avenue and 14th Street; the National Arboretum Branch 
Library is "located in the Arboretum Administration in Northeast Washington. 
Twelve field libraries arc located nationwide* 

• • ' \ 

\ 
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The Library describes itself as, serving the Department personnel, the 
worldwide agrio^tural co^mmunity, otftar federal government agencies, land-grant 
universit ies*p^and the general public* The collection consists primajLily of 
books and journals* It covers all aspects of agricultur/: technical agr'i- 
xulture, fanning, veterinary science, entomology, botany ;^chemistry , soil 
science, food and nutrition, agricultural products , j-y.ral' sociology, and 
economics, statutes and laws pertaining to agriculture* To- support the work 
of the Department of Agnicultufe, the Library also col lect s *material in physics, 
biology, natur*al history, wildlife, ecology and pollution , ^genetics , natural, 
resources, energy, meteorology, and fisheries. 

The Library's staff includes 80 professionals land 114 support personnel* 

Collection materials a^;e acquired^in all major languages, particularly 
Romance, Germanic, Slavic, and Or'iental language groups* The Library also 
maintains a collection of historical books and manuscripts, with particular 
strength in botany, natural history, zoology, and entomology. Its {foldings 
include 1,548,028 volumes, 10,000 microforms, report's) artd maps, and 20,000 
journals and newspaper titles. ' < 

■ / : " ' . . 

The Lending Branch operates an extens'ive document delivery service in 
response to job-related requests to all Department employees. Books are loaned, 
journal articles are photocopied. Within provisions^of .the National Inter- 
library Loan Code, books are Iqaned to other libraries, and orders for photo- 
copies or microfilm are accepted. ^ ^ 

Discussions were held with three people at NAL: the Administrator of the 

V 

Technical' Information Systems, and the heads of the Lending Br»anch and the 
Utilization Section. 
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^ The Adioministrator found the^ equipment^ "intriguing and stated' that the 
library made some n^j* contacts with other libr^ies in the Project, However, he 

assumed that a'fter the completion of the Project, the library will return to its 

> 

conyentional interlibrary loan methods, ' * , 

When new equipment is introduced, the most important consideration is its 

■ * . • • i . 

acceptance by staff. If the equipment is not accepted by staff, then it is 
useless. In this particular library situation, the equipment — its use, not* it's 
location — -got in the way of the people doing the work; they did not see the use 
of the equipment as • a short cut' To them, its use meant that they had to^earn 
new procedures, deviating from the ones they had been following previously. As 
a result, they avoided using the equipmei;it. It w^s indicated that "there is 
nothing wrong with the machines but, set in this kind of large, bureaucratic 
establishment with an established order, people don't change easily. And if you. 
insist and, upset the people, production falls," Production is important at NAL 
where photocojSy requests reach 128,000 annually and everyone has deadlines to'X • 
meet. One more factor complicated this situation: the major planner of the/ 
Project retired in August, 1979, just when Pfiase II begatjl \ 

\ ' . ' , . • ; . 

It was felt that slow-scan television could be ideal in a laboratory 
sitniation,^^r example, to show specimens. Despite publicity, the ^taff did not 
"warm up" to- that equipment. The early retirement ol the man who planned the 
Project may have had something to do with its lack of acceptance. 

Three professional positions were vacant in the Lending Branch in NAL and 
no technical staff was available for the Project. There was concern about -how 
th^ Project could* fit into NAL's volume of work and into their assembly litie. ^ 
The department has a heavy workload .(this is the unit responsible for all 
photocopying); processing begins at 10 a.m. and later-arriving reljuests ' 
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requiring telefacsimile transmission make a negative impact on the production 
schedule. To NAL, the Project was a thorn, in the flesh. 



It was stated th^t the present technology is inefficient for an operation 
the size of NAL. Even with improvements in the technology, the process itself 
iioetn't* reduce the workload. In this project, "you are constrained .into a 
network that .may not' best serve your purpose |r,you' have to use libraries that you 
wouldn't go to as^ your first choice." In effect, the telefacsimile equipment at 
NAL *was reduced to being used as a TWX. A request was received, the document- 
was retrieved, and then the photocopy was sent via normal Channels. It was felt 
tha^^uch equipment wpuld be helpful to small libraries with less resources, 
* like Fort Belvoir. If funds ' were jio object, the equipment might be retained 
for emergency or scientific use. * 4 • 

Others thought the slj^-scan TV woulcf be useful for conferencing and that 

Rapifax would be good for handling itetns. in ap emergency. Those involved in^ the 

/ 

original .planning of NAL's* participation had thought the Project would be 

helpful to smaller libraries, but-had been concerned about the impact of the 

Project where ther^i^as a great voTume of work, as* in the case \>f NAL. 

0 



9. The U.S.D.A. B.C. Branch Library is located in the Department of *" 

" ~- — ~- — ■' . . . 

Agriculture Building in downtown Washington, D.C. Thfe subject; emphasis is 
agricultural, economics , developing countries, personnel, and tra^ directories- 
nothing related to scientific and technical information. 

Conversations were held with the Acting Chie£* of Operations and the 
Reference. Librarian. ^ 



Tlie library did not have telefacsimile equipment, Vut did have slow-scan 
J television which was operational for approximately one month— December, 1979. ' 
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The library experienced problems in the installation of the eq^iipment. The 
•staff said they needed a special jack -for the. phone and tKey had to wait two 
toonths for it to be installed so that the SSTV became operational just shortly 
before it removed. The first demonstration they gave was held the day before 
Herner and Company's first* site visit.' 

The D.C. Branch Library is 1^ jniles from Beltsville.* NAL constantly 
transfers materials to the D.C. Branch. The acivantage of the SigTV is that the 
material does not always need to be. charged out. The disadvantage is that a 
person is needed t^o^p^rate the - equipment . The staff liked the SSTV and, the 
potential of what it can offer. One shlprtcoming they mentioned is that SSTV 

. • I . - . 

doesn't show actioa; SSfrV wijl show only still pictures. However, a series of 
actiohs can be shown by a series of photos in *'rapid" succession* 

a 

They cited an example of the use of SSTV, On November 1, they received ^ 
call from a firm in Canfield, Pennsylvania, which learned that the D.C. Branch 
Library, had SSTV. .When the head of^he Branch L^ibrary needed to be in Harrisburg, 
he took with him a videotape to show SSTV. This videotape had been created by 
two people at ERL Library at the request of a member of NAL. the Pennsylvania 
firm was interested in using this 'technalogy -.on behalf of a client in Reading 
whose company had. an dffice in New York City* A women's apparel firm, the 
company paanuf actured leotards .and wanted to show them to their outlet in'New 
York without having to travel* ^ * - 

was suggested that you could u^e this equipment for shopping; Montgomery 
Ward, for exam^e, could have pictures of merchandise on nficrQ,f iche; the consumer 
could then selett the item desired from ^e photo disjsTlayed on SSTV 
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The library felt that good two-way communication is needed beUween the 
sender and the receiver so that the sender will know, for example, if the 
requester* has indeed received the information* 

46 
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At the D.C. Branch Library, SSTV was used for demonstrations only, 
for example, to show abstracts, .photographs in journal articles, parts ^of an 
article. "But no one was interested. They all want something in their hands." 

They""lM:^5$iljj^ipment problems during demonstrations which de^layed transrais- 
sidtrr^^l^You say this will work^fast, then the demonstration is slow and it turns 



people away. Alt-hough the equipment is 'simple to use, and you can focus it 



easily, this not a quick way to transmit ideas." 



i^e 



It was suggested that if^there w^te patrons who need thi'S servite often, 
perha^ps they\:ould use it themselves. However, since the requester needs a 
person with' a document at the other end, additional staff is needed eVen to 
telebrowse. . n ** > ' ^ 



The- two library staff members interviewed liked ^TV. One commented^hat 
it^could be used together with telephone "call director" equipment into which 
any phone^c^Ti-be-eonnecrrd . "With SSTy," he suggested, "you can see the picture, 
the people. Add the names in front of them at a table, then talk by phone.-" 

He sai^ that this library ijromoted "the heck out of it," set up meetings 
to demonstrate its use, and wanted to use it with NAL in Beltsville, but that 
the people there didn't have et\ough time to operate the equipment. He add 
that l^b^ries wili have to transmit information electronically i*n the future, 
and he recoViends tli^t^libraries*tCont inue to look at* new and innovative equipment 
and systems. * , ' * 

One good thing came of their use of SSTV, he-saicfT They built a special 
area in the^ library for meetings and the experiment he'lped thein figure^out^^ 
to design t-hat room. • ^> 
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V He thought SSTV was an excit ing*idea at first and was disappointed that 

it d^n•t turn out that way when they tried to stage their demonstrations. 

- ^ — 

He stiggested an Act of Congress to provide funds for federal libraries 'and 
thereby increase their service potential, especially' with more outreach to other 
groups such as national farmers groups. 

10. The National Science Foundation is located on G Street in Washington, 

D.C, and on 5200 Wisconsin Avenue near the District line (Washingtoi^aryland 

s 

border). About 1200 people work in NSF, The library serves people within 
the^^agency an3^Tre^:-£Qm interlibrary loan services. It contains a smaj^r^fe^- 
^ence coW^ctidn of 17,000 books, 350 bound periodical volumes, and s^scriptions 
to 600 journals. There is a professional staff of three and support staff of 
two^ * 

Discussions were, held with/the director of the library who is Privacy 
Officer and Records and Reports Oyficer and^with two librarians. The NSF 
library does not need to be lArgp because it is located in the midst of rich 
resources with easy access to the Library of Congress and libraries at George 
Washington University, .the Department of t>be Interior, and the Office of Manage- 
ment^ and Budget. Anything the library needs, therefore, ^is cl9se by. Scieiltists 
often go to George Washington University themselves rather than- asking the 
library to obtain materials for them. , , - * 

The library .uses OCLC for cataloging and it rs getting access to Lockheed 
databases. NSF library has an indefinite loan period, Th^y keep only general 
reference books in the library. They buy books Or journals for scientists who 

/ . ' o 

can keep those materials on permanent loan. If someone else w^nts a book, the 
libraty borrc^ws it from that scientist. • . • ^ 
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Like -the D.C. Branch Library of NAL, NSF experienced delay in the instal- 
lation of the equipment. For two months of the Project, the Rapifax was not in 

use because the phone company had disconnected the equipment; a coupler which 

«< • ' • - . , , 

was not voice-loaded was itivolved and that change required a new requisition. 

They did not "force" the use of telefacsimile equipment This is not 

^ ■> * 

because NSF is not used to having telecopiers. When the library was located on 

..K Street, it got its first telecopier. The National Science Foundation is 

directed by The Science Board whose members come to NSF about two times >a month; ; 

some members have telecopiers in their offices for communication. The present 

branch office on Wisconsin Avenue has a telecopier Which it has been ufing for . 

six or eight years. Once someone sent a 60-page proposal on the telecopier. 

N . / . ■ 

The mail room of NSF presently has Xerox telecommunications equipment. 

If this library were' not centrally located, telefacsimile would' be the ^ 

way, for it to 'go.» There have been times when the library could not have func- 

^ * • ' J. . . . . . 

t i.oned'^without a telec^^Mer, which has been used for administrative communications 

One full-time -person would be needed to ha'hdle telefacsimile in an opting 

project because cJf the^ ]^oJocopy^ng which is required, as a first /tap in the. ^ 

>^''»,' * 

process ^ ^ ^ ° ^ 

* t . < • I • • 

^ . V > >' . . ' ♦ • • , 

SSTV might •be useful far conferences- so that people can s^e each other/ 

It vouljl^Tso ^^e useful to show things such as merchandise. SSTV equipment 

' -'^ ' ^ ' \ .'^ ^ . ' • 

at ^[s1p''wasj(I6cited in" the office of^Ur. Richard Lee; this equipment^, however. 

Was? -not^ l^art of the Project noV coraj^atible with it. y 



C. ConduQ^ and Analysis of Interviews and Discussxpns with Library Personnel 
at Participating Libraries , • ^ 

Interviews with library personnel at each of^ the participating libraries 

were cdnducted towards the close of Phasi^II, A member-of the evaluation team 

acted a9 the interviewer and, as stat-ed previously , made a personal visit to each 

location. Library staff gave thfe int^rviewer(s), a tour of the library, taking 

them to each department, introducing' t.h,fem to their colleagues, pointing 6ut 

• > * 

where the equipment was placed for use in*the experiment, often demonstrating- 

the equipment, and devoting a great d^al of time and attention to. their visitors.^ 

. . y 

To ensure comparable and quantifiable responses, an interview guide ^^^v^eloped^ 

during the planjmjg^'^phase of the study, was followed ^(see Appendix C), Ind'ividual 

private interviews were conducted, according 'to the interview protocol , with the 

library director at each 'locafion , with any librarians and^libcary technicians 

who were involved iT\ the Project, and with all clerical* personnel who operaff^d 

the equipment, 
/ 

s 

• An av-erage of "four person^ per library were int'erviewed,, for a total 

of j}8 persons. The questions and discussion cohered the use of the equipment, 

* y 

its operation, its staffing, its advantages and ^disadvantages , and the uses 



to which it was, put ; ide$s €or improvement of the equipment and its use; relation- 
ship with the othrer 4>articipant network libraries; services provided to patrons; 

' * * * * - ^ 

ancf tlie* effects of the 'experience on service. » ' ' 

\ .Although the sai]ge que^st ions* were asked *df all participants, it became, 

clear that^their resrponrses were not in' fact strictly comparable because of 
difffer^ces in equipment deployment^ installation delays, level*^of promotion, , 
tf6d the like, that caused the nature and extei\t of certain libraries* participa7^ 
tion to vary widely. For instance, all part icipants%were ask^d '^qu^st ions ' 
relating to three types 'of equipment, but pnly three libraries had operational ^ 
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slow-scan television equipment for the duration of «Phase !!♦ AJthougfi the 
overwhelming preference for rapid telefax equipment expressed itr the response to 
Q^IO is probably an accur^ate indication of the merit ofvtWs equipment for ' 
library uses (further indicated by the number of transactions tbat utilized this 
equipment in preference* to other equipment), it m\ist be remembered that some 



respondents were comparing rapid telefax only to conventional telefax, whale 
other respondents were comparing rapid telefax to conventional telefax and 
slow-scan television. Nevertheless, interview fin^{ngs arfe tabulated in, Table 2 
followed by a brief analysis of certain responses. • ^ ^^'■^ , 
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« 

Jable 2 * 



TABULATION -OF -INTERVIEW FINDINGS 
WITH LIBRARY PERSONNEL 



3. 


position Title of Interviewee 






Head of Library 


11* 




Librarian * 


11 




Technical Assistant 


11 




^Clerical Personnel 


"^^ 5 




• 


38 


re- 


Which Equipment Have You Personally 


0]p»erated? 




Slow-Scan Televjjjjjn 


17 



Rapid Telefax . ^ 21 ' 

Conventional Telefax * 22 

'/ ' 60* 



Q. 7. How Often Do You Use the Equipment ? 

SSTy, l-5^times per week ^ 1 

SSTV, 1-5 times per month 6 

Rapid Telefax, 2-5 times per day 4 

V Rapid Telefax, 1-5 times per week * 9 

Rapid J'elefax, 1-5 times per month 4 



Conventional Telefax, 1-5 times per weA 5 
* Conventional Telefax, 1-5 times per.mjfph 10*^ 



Q. 8. Are You the Key Operator? ^ 

\ Yes- . .m^t^ ' 

No ' . 

38 



Q.a9. ' ^Do You Train Other Staff Members on the EquipmenKg 

■ ' — — . ^ 

; ' Yes ' 6 

No V . . 23 . 

Not applicable /No answer 9 

38 ^ 



*Multipl^e xresponses permissible 



* Which Equipment Do You Prefer to Use and , Why? 



Slow-Scan Television 
Rapid Telefax 



Faster • 


15 


Easier to use 


9 


No qonitoring/phoning 


7 V 


Clearer copy 


6 


Generally superior 


5 


More reliable 


2 


No odor 


1 


Staff prefers it 


1 
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Conventional 'Telefax 

Not applicable/No answer' 



0 
30 



0 
8 



Q 11. What Times of the Day Seem More Efficient to Use the Equipment' 

^ — ' — ■ ' '■ » i — r- 

Slow-Scan Television 

Befoi:e 8:00am • 2 

Before 10:00am 
1:00-2 :00pm 

^- 3: 00-4 :00pm ' ^ ^ 

, * -8:00am-2:00pm 
{ 8:b0am-4:30pm 
* Not applicable/No answer 



32 
39* 



Rapid Telefax 
7;00-9:00am^^ 
9:Ob-rO:0(>am ^ . ' 
1:00-3 :00pm 
2: 00-5 :00pm * 
8:00am-2:00pm' 
8:-30am-12 :00pm , 
8:30am-5:00pm 
10 :00am-2 :00pm 
11 :00am-2 :00pm 
Late Evening 
. Not applicable/No answer 



♦Conventional Telefax'' 
7: 00-9 :00am 
10:00-11 :00am ' 
1:00-2 :00pm 
3: 00-4 :00pm 
' 8:00am-2 :00pm ' 
8:3*bam-5<00pm 
11 :00am-2 :00pm 
Not applicable/No answer 



*Multiple response permissible 
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hiiiinniiinrfTimia 



2 

li 

40* 



2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 
25 
39* 
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12. What Times Seemed Least Efficient?** 



Early Morning 
8:303m-12:00pm 
9:00am-l :00pm 
Mi d-d ay 

10 :00'am-3 :00 pm 
11 :00am-2 :00pm 
.3:00pm-5:00pm 
Late afternoon 



31 
1 
2 

A ■ 
2 
3 
3 



Q . 13, Have Yo,u Used the Automat ic Features o f the Rapid Telefax? 



lA 

7 

r? 

38 




Q. lA, 



What Improvements in Pes ign Would You 'Recommend?** 
^ , 



4 



SSTV ^ 

Too slow . A 

Transmit whole page 3 
Not kp^i^cable to libraries 3 

Too big ^-x^ * ^ ' 2 

Better image /r^^lut ion 2 

Improve the plugs ^ 2 

Add rotating monitor^ 1 

Needs memory 1 

Add hard copy option 1 

Rapid telefax 

Eliminate xeroxing 7 

Improve automatic feed 6 

Better image needed' 6 

Too slow 2 

Improve multiple copying 1 

Unreliable/bad service 1 



19* 
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Conventional Telefax 

Better image resolution 9 

Noisy and smelly 6 
Too .slow ' , 5 
Improve paper clamp 

- Eliminate xeroxing 2 

Too slow to load 1 

^ Add automatic feed 1 
Needs better paper ^ 1 
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*Multiple response permissible 
**Response not required 



5A 



Do You Feel That Your Contact with Other Libraries Has; 



Increased ^ ' 22 

Decreased ^ 0 

Remained the same 12 
Fluctuates 1 
Not applicable/No response ^ 

38 



Q. 16. If Increased, Do You Believe That This Has Resulted in Better Service? 



Yes 17 
No ■ ' , _5 

22 



*Q. 17. If Dec;.rea/ed » Why? 

No responises in this category 

Q 18 . Do You Expect to Continue Interlibrapy Loan Transactions With The 

Participating Libraries at £ Level Equal to or Greater Than During the 
^ Project? 



Yes J • ■ 

No * 10 

Don't know . 10 

Not applicable/No answer _3 

38 

H "No/^ Why? 

Will return to regular channels 4 

Lack of equipment ^ , , 3 
Has placed too* great a load on 

some part icipant s 1 

Project has created false pa^^rns 1 

No response ' . . __1 

' 10 



Q • 19 ♦ What Uses Besides Document Delivery Did Your Library Make of : 

SSTV . 25* 

. * ^ Teleconferencing , 6 

Training 3 

• Online literature searching 3 

^ Other, demonstrations 9 

-Tnemos/corr<espond«nce * 2 * 

-telebrowsing i> 2 • 

'< Rapid Telefax ^ . , 20* 

Teleconferencing 1 * ' 

' - Training 2 

Online literature searching 4 

Other demonstrations 1 

-memos/correspondence 12 
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-Multiple response permissiWe 
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Q. 19. continued 



Convent^iona4 Tfel^fax 13*—^ 

Teleconferencing i 4 

Training 1 

Online literature searching 2 

Other demon St rat ions 2 

-TDemos/correspondence 3 

-dat a transmiss ion 1 ' ^ 

l^ot 'applicable/No answer - " 13 



Q. 20, Funds Were No Object , Would You Recommend that the Library Retain : 



Slow-Scan TV 6 
Rapid Telefax ^ 28 

Conventional Telefax 11* 



Q, 21, ( For Library Directors ) Do You Plan to Budget For : 



S^ow-Scan TV 

' Yes 
No. 

Not applicable/No answer 

Rapid Telefax 
Yes 
No 

Not applicable/No answer 

Conventional Telefax 
Yes ♦ 
No 

Not appl icable/No answer 

Other Narrow-Band Equipment, ^, . 

Yes . 
No 

"Interested" . 

Not appl icable/No answer 

Give the Reasons Behind Your Decision 



0 
9 
2 



0 
3 
1 

7 



Recommended by staff|k 
Not accepted by stafr 
Similar equipment^available elsewhere 
Not justified by level of use 
Speeds comraunicat ion- 
(convent ional tele fax) transportable , 
easy to maintain ' ' 



♦Multiple response permissible 
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Have You Shared the' Equipment vith Otfier Elements in Your Agency l 

Yes • ^ 11 

No ' .21 

Not applicable/No answer j6 

38 

If Yes , Cite Examples 
*f 

Scientists sent material to Washington 3 ^ 

Rush correspondence • 1 ^ 
When other branches equipment was 

broken , 1 

Demonstration for computer dept. • 1 

Used for contractors j ^^1 

Examples unclear 4 



Have You Extended Service to Researchers Not Sponsored by Any of the 
Agencies Supporting ^the Participant Libraries ? 



Yes 
No 

Not applicable/No answer 



5 
30 

38 



If Yes , Cite Examples 

Used by another local library 2 

Local university students and faculty 1 

Phase I-Maine State Libraries - .1 

TALINET Project " 1 



Believe the Project Experience Has Been Worthwhile with Regard To 

k 



a. Sevice Improvement: Yes 

No 
N/A 



b. Personal Development 



.es 
No 
N/A 



c. Network .Development: Yes 

"■• . No- 

N/A \ 

d. Cooperative Use: Yes 

No 

■* Undecided 
N/A 

e. Service to researchers: Yes 

No . 

Undecided 
N/A 



?5 
10 
• 3 

29 
7 

2 

23 
10 
5 

12 
10 
6 

10 

10 
9 
7 

12 
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Q. 25. Has Your Participation in the Network Affected the Acquisitions 
Decisions You Have Made? 



Yes 
No* 

Not applicable/No answer 



2 

20 
16 



Q. 26. What Areas of Staff Expertise in Other Network Libraries Were Used 
During The Project Not Available to You Local ly? ** 



Document Location ' 
Online searching experience 
Subject expert ise 
Reference Services 



, Q . 27 . Has Your ^ Just if icat ion in the Network Affected Your Staffing Decisions ? 



Yes 
No 

Not applicable/No answer 



5 
13 
20 
38 



Q 28 , Other ConnHents** 



Enjoyed working with the equipment 

and the other libraries . 10 
Would prefer more communication 

among participating libraries 2 
Idea is good but technology needs ^ 

improvement 2 
Procedures should have been 

standardized ^ 1 

Equipment got in the way of the 

people doing the work; no 

short cut 1 
More beneficial for small libraries 

than for Uarge ones 1 
Test did not last long enough 1 
Should have had complete holdings list 1 



J 



J 



♦♦Response', not required 



7 
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In response to Q. 6, 12 respondents indicated that they had not actually 
operated any of the pieces of equipAient. NonToperators included six of the 11 
head librarians, four librarians, and two technical assistants. All libraries 

had a minimum of two or three persons who had been instructed in the operation ^ 

♦ 

of the equipment. At least two persons at each' participant library had received 
training on the equipment remotely from the Project Assistant in Boulder. Some 
of the equipment operators had been trained directly by the equipment manufac- 
turers' representatives, who then passed their knowledge on to others. Aswas 
to be expected*, clerical or technical staff operated the eq.uipment at the larger 
libraries, while librarians (even,. i%i one c^s.e, a library director) were also 
involved in the daily operation at locations ^ith small staffs. Equipment 
operation was, in every case, in addition to a ^taff person's regular library 
duties. \ 

/■ 

In response to Q. 7, only the National Agricultural Library, Beltsville, 
scheduled its hours of operation. This was necessitated by NAL's extremely 
heavy volume of interlibrary loan activity. All other sites had staff available 
to operate the equipment daily throughout the normal working hours of the 
library . 

jOf the key operators ident i f iecJ\ by ^Q. 8, three were librarians'^ four 

\ y 

were technical assi^stants, and four were clerks. Whether respondents were 
operators, key operators, or non-operatoys^^^ all who answered Q. 10 expressed a* 
preference for rapid telefax. 

Interviewers Realized that Q. /15 was ambiguous, since there were^no 
baseline data studied in'^either phase of the Project, and because there was 
no consistent interlibrary loan procedure* implemented at all locations . through- 
out the study* Although some libraries may have made an effort td obtain 
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materials through the Project ,*thereby increasing their contact with other 
libraries, some participants iftay have continued to rely upon their customar^ 
channels and sources* Five respondents who indicated that library contact had 
increased also said that this increase ^ad not necessarily resulted in better 
service^^ their patrons (Q. 16), because most of the increased activi^ was 
outgoing. , One participant commented that service to patrons, had, lo fact, 
declined because normal, fast procedures had been revised for the duration of 
the Project. 'The five respondents commentij/g on the lack of improved service 
were located at five different libraries which varied considerably in size and 
extent of network participation (Brookhaven, ERL, Argonne, NAL, and NSF)*. 

Six respondents would recommend thdt their libraries retain SSTV if 

money were no object (Q^ 20). These respondents include^ one head librarian, 

three librarians, and two technical assist^ants; only one of them was the key 

operator. It is interesting that reasons for retaining SSTV included an inte^er^ 

> 

in satellite usage, conferencing, and other experimental telecommunications 
applications. None mentioned library applications or telebrowsing . Twenty»-eight 
respondents recommended retention of rapid telefax, including seven head 
librarianis, eight librarians, 10 technical assistants, and three clerks; eight 

were key operators* Of the 11 respondents whq would retain convenMonal 

r, . . . • 

telefax, two w^re head librarians, librarians , six technical assistants, 

and one was a clerk; only one was a ke]{r operator. The^reason most c^ften given * 

for retaining the conventional telefax was its widespread usage among -*all 

libraries. 
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Those who thought the Project had been worthwhile with regard to service 
improvement 24), included seven head librarians, £oiir librarians, 10 technical 

assistants, and four clerks; whereas four head librarians, four librarians, one 
technical asTsistant, and one clerJc found no service improNtement value in the - 



Project. In regard to personal development, seven head librarians, seven 
librarians, 10 technical assistants, and five clerks (lOOX) thought that the 
Project had been worthwhile; whiTe^three head librarians, 3 librarians, and one 
technical assistant thought that it had not^. . 

Two respondents, both head librarians, said the participation affected 
acquisitions decisions for their libraries (Q. 25). One commented that sub- 
scriptions 'were being analyzed to determine if network , coverage of expensive 

journals , could enable the Library to cancel some titles* 

. ' ' ' 

Of the five respondents who said 'that participati9n had affeoted staffing 

decisions (Q. 27), (three head librarians ^^d two librarians), one rem^rSci^ 

that the study had b^en considered sufficiently significant to adjust positions, 

although not sufficiently significant to justify new personnel. 

D.^» Analysis of Telephone Interviews with Patrons 



Don completion of the Project*, all transaction forms were collected 
and each originating transaction was connected with it s ^response . It was thus 
possible to select transactions where a request had been ful'filled. All library 
patrons who were successfully served by the network during January, February, 
and March, 1980 — the final three months of PhaTse II (in effect, during the 
extension period) — were selected for the conduct of the telephone int-^rviews. 
Since the National Agricultural Library and its D*Q. Branch in Washington did 
not participate during the extension period of the final three months, all * 
patrons who received service through NAL during^ December , 1979 were selected . 
It was considered unlikely that patrons would remember instances of service that 
had occurred much earlier. 



.Telephone interviews were conducted by a trained an3 experienced inter- 
viewer, according ro an interview protocol- (see Appendix C), 0ues^tions were 

i 

concerned with'whether the patrons .were aware of the equipment use3 to t-ransrait 
their .requests and its response^ whether^ ^Key were* satjLsfied with the service 

V 

they received, whether this service was useful; amd whether delivery of the . 
response* was timelv. A total of 100 pitrons^ were selec^^d for *these telephone 
interviews. Of these, <^we were successful in contacting 82 (see Jable 3). 
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* ■ Table '3 • - . 

* ' SAMPLE OF .'PATRONS- SELECTED FOR INTERVIEWS 

y ■ ^ . 

' Project Lit)rar ies Patrons Selected Patrons''~Contacte<L 

. ERL, Boulder ' 39 * 33 

■ COE, Vicksburg ' ' "iX . -28 

COE, Ft* Bel voir' * . 6 5 . 

Argonne 3 ' '3 

' Oak 'Ri4ge ^ 5 5 

Brookhaven- „ • 0 * ' 0 

Lawrence gerkeley • ^ 6 6 

NSF."* y \ ' 0 . 0 * 

• Agriculture, Beltsville .10* 2 

• ^ ' 1 

^ / Agriculture, D.C'. ' * \ 0 ' . 0 

^miAL ' 100 ' .82 



\ 



X 

*Eight of the 10 patrons had received successful service by the network 
but bbth^ the originating and responding transactions involved only the 
_U.S. mail. These patrons were not telephoned. 
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Patron Characteristics ^ — In understanding the infor^iation needs and uses 

of the patrons, it is. helpful to know something of the 'educ*t ional background 

and principal job activity. The highest degrees pf the patrons interviewed are 

as follows: bachelor's degree — 23, master's degree — 24, and doctoral degree — ' 

* 

32. Their fields of highest degree varied .widely : 



Physics 


23 


English 


2 




Eft^neering - 


14 


Soil Science 


'1 




Geology • 


7 ' 


Forest Science 


1 




Biology 


6 


' ^Wildlife Ecology 


. 1 




Oceanography 


3 


Environmental Science 
' ' Climatology 


1 




Mathematics 


3 


1 


L 


Psychology 


2 


Library Science 


1 





Primary job activity ranged from laboratory research to management, 

from in format ion research to public relations. Forty-eight were laboratory 

. scientists, 10 spent all or most of their time ^in management, eight were invo'lved 
VJ. ^ . * * 

• in mattremat ital analysis and domputer^hanSl ing , five, were infonnafion researctlCrs , 
and the balance were involved in a variety of activities ranging from problem 
solving and data handling to* public relatipns. 



Interview Data . — Table 4 shmi^the questions that were asked ^nd the/ 
summary of the replies obtained. Responses were recorded and then tabulated and 
analyzed. ^ * • ^ ' 
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Tabie 4 ' 

I TABULATION :'0F INTERVIEW FINDINGS 
WITH LIBRARY- i>ATRONS 



TfitAl number of- respondents: -82 

Q. ' 1, What documents did the library provide ^ for you* ? 

Journal articles 
^ ^ Books . • ^ 

Newspaper articles" ^ 

_ * . - -.Report- — .--^ - ^ - ' * - 



Q • 2 • 'Z££ ^^^Q^ particular purpose dij^you need this 
^ inf oi^nation ? — ^ 

Research • " ^ - ' 

Writing books or papers 
t Information suDDort to others ^ i 
Current awareness 
-t . Proposal Writing ^ . ^; < ■ 

' presentation of material 

. Teaching, s ^ ' - ' _ : " 

yo^ f in4 ' that the information you received* 
• f ^ relevant to your >- request ^ 

* . ■ ies • , •■ « 

t Of 'limited "ifielevance , _ 

■ f . 'Don' t know . ' ° ' - • 

' Witn regard to the timel'itiess df ' tfhe servite , - 
' ^ * you receive the, information or materials you 

. i;equfisted ?** '^-^ ' . ' 

^ On time > ' , . ^ ' 

* Earlier ' - * 



Later 

Don*t remember/ 



Q . 6 • ^later than requesfed ; did the lateness of 
~ 4||B^ ' - .^he Response have ' a^y kind of adverse effect- qji 
your work ? ' - ' , - , 



Yes 
Ho ^ 



^ujltlple response permitted, 
**fivA did not "specify a Limit 



.65 



83 ^ 



•Q** ^* Was the promptness of the response' beneficial 
to vou in anv wav? 



Yes 
No 



Were you a ware at the time you made ril^e request 
that the servdce vould involve slov-sban televi -; 
sion equipgent ? ^ 



Yeiu 
No 



1/ 



9 • Were you avare at the time you made the request 
that the s'ervice vou Id involve the use of 
telefacsimile ecuiDment? 



Yes 
No- 



Q. 10. Did you subsequently become aware that the service 
was provided through the use of ^ this "equipment ? 

' • ' Yes 
No 



1 ^ 



On any previous occasion , have you had experienc% 
or have you been provided service through the us 
of telefacsimile ? > ^ 

Ves ' * 
No ' ' % 

Don * t know 




v^Q. jL2. On any previous occasion , have you had - experience 
or have you been provided service through the us'e 
of slow-'Scah' television? » 



Yes , . : 
^No 

Don' t know' 



Highest Degree of - Resp^ndants 



High School^ • ^ - ^ ' , 

Bachalors Degree "^^^ . ' / ' 

'Masters Degree . " ' - ^ 

fibctoral Degree , • 

^nly 38 interviewees were asked this question. 



Purpose fot Seeking Infoimation (Q, 3) 



The purposes for'which these people* had sought information were varied: 
for thetr research (49) for writing papers or books'or for reviewing papers or 
books (17), for providing information 'support to oth^ers -(12), for current 
awareness (2), for proposal writing (2), for presentation of material (2), and 
for teaching {ij . 

V 

Relev'ance of Information Received^ (Q. 4) 

, Was the material delivered relevant? This question is important to 
the Project and to all interlibrary loan procedures no matter how thel information 

. .. ' 

IS delivered. Fifty-eight said the infarmation received was relevant ibut the 



commen-ts offer far rpore grist .for insight than the number. 

V- \ ' . • 

"30 percent of the documents were applica6lfe-*-this, is., 
expected; shotgun approach." 

if 

^ . "Exactly what I^was looking^ for; I had/rear^ an abstract 

and Jcnew tfiat the materials would be useful. Like the 
interlibrary loan system — it works well." 

"One was, the other was not." . » 

"Yes, I had abstracts , /so I knew what I was getting.", 

' "Relevant to ,my request*, but not what I actually needed 

•"Sure, exactly what he wanted." * , 

"Yes, basicalLy I knew what was in the papers. I knew 
the autl^ors." \ 

\ * 

•^"Yes, I kne^^content s , but lacked the dodument:" 

* To a limited degree, is request was part of a 
• .» 'shotgun* effqjtt.* We Werre hoping to add new matWial." 

i ' . "In varying degrees yes; some veTy relevant, others 

tangentially related t'o what'you aredoing." 

J, ' )^es, ^pd^no. You hevejr.get everything you. hope that 

the" Srticrfi contained ." \ ^ * 



I 



)*Y€S and no. The simplest way to distinguish is to 
look at the paper • You run across citations that you 
should at least look at*. The good ones are kept, the others 
•are returned." 

I 

••of limited relevance. '• \ • 

••Jt wasn^t exactly what we were looking for — partially 
useful. •• . ^ * 

••Yes, but it wasn't the right case, it Vas very close." 



••interesting, but not necessary." ' 

•'The material is sitting on my desk and I haven't had time, 
to look at it.'* / 

"Can't recall. There is a 5fil/50 chance that it .was used." 

» ^ '\ 

"Can't remember. ^We usually just index them, from the 
title, it. probably was useful. "» 



On this same subject ir is interesting to not;e ^at patrons at Vicksburg 
indicated a 3:1 ratio for relevance rnpnrelevartce . Twenty-one- said the infor- 
mation i;eceived was rfelevant, seven said it was not. The inst itut ion with a 
large, number of users was ERL. There tlje ratio was 2:1 for relevant :non- 
relevant articles. Twenty-three said the information was- relevant while 10 said 
^it was not . ' \ » ^ 



TimeliVess > of Response (Q. >5)' 



r 



"--k Speed is another factor"^^ imi>ortant to this study. Forty-^nine saici- the 

material arrived on time (it is important to keep in mind here that many pa,trons 
did not specify time — h^^^^not- given dates or .deadl ines , and -were not in a 
hurry for the information). T^at is rather interesting in view of th^ comments 
in the' preceding section th^t , they^i^anted material ^^i^J the, idqa was' hot, or 
fresh in someone's mind. One informat iVe. comment on timeliness follows: 



A 



•'Most of what we'get-is borrowed becaiJS^ ojur Irbrfiry ilB ' 
limitedT Two ?to three we^ks is average turn>rpund. NTIS' 



documents are generally longer. It is difficult to- assess 
vihether or not something is timely since we must order virtually 
all our niaterials' from other lib^raries (because of our limited 
collection) and since we take this i-nt.o totjsideration," 



Seven patrons said they received material earlier than requested, 16 
said they received it later than requested and seven said they didn't remember. 
Of those who received^material later than requested / the follco^ing comments are 

; . • • 

enlightening because they show nrhat this latene&s Qften had nothing to da with 
the library. . . / \ ' 



"Part of the problem was local communication. They received 
the document rapidly but couldn't reach me by phone, since I was 
in the laboratory.!' 



"f*axed tejquest only — the book was. too large to fax back." 



Whin 



aske'^Kghether th^ lateness had an adverse effect (Q. 6), only a 
few patrons commented: 

"Proposal was due on a certain date. These artj-cles didn ' t 
' ** make that date. It took me tjme to, find references, so I'm . ^ 
partly at fault." ' r " 

"Field experimentation is very expensive. Literature helps 
us prepare for this, what we can 'expect, whether anyone has done 
^ this res^rch and what type of, problems they had. Unfortunately, 
our ILLs often take months4 and this is expensive in* terms of 
mistakes, fhere are delays on base here with our own mailing/ , 
central distribution office. Sometimes our routing procedures 
are. the problem." ^ . . 



Of those instances in which the patrons said promptness was bene^f icial , 
the .comments were V^ther lukewarm. * ' 

"Adequate lOnly." 



-5^ 



"Did not make much difference in this case. Other times / ^ 
the promptnes*^ did help." " ' 

When asked "How did receiving this response benefit you?" ("Q. 8),.theiip 
answers included the following coxoments 
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••Was able to make preliminary, assessment 

Several comments .concerned th-e opinion that the faster the information 
arrives^ the more likely one is to use it and the longer it takes to arrive, the 
less likely one is to want if when it does arrive. 

"# tend to forget why you wanted something when it arrives too 

lat/'unless you take ..Che trouble of keeping a log book." 

* "Helps keep projects on schedule. One gets used to things / 
arriving on time (2 weeks) and you tend to plan for this." 

"In the sense that what I wanted it for was fresh in my mind. 
Often you forgets why you requested something when it arrives late J* 

"You. tend to forget why you ordered something if it arri>^es ^ 
late from the library. In other words, an article will arrive that ^ 
isn*t directly related to earthquake destruction, and you will have 
forgotten why it was originally ordered." ^ . ^ • 

"WhenoI*m working on this kind *of things I have to get the 
material in a short periad of time or I lose interest. You 
must Strike when the iron is hot. I never would have wri tl en ' w* 
the .article without fast turnaround bec'ause I "would hav^lost 
interest, or at least moved* on to something else."^ 

■ ■ . ■ / 

Ot?her comments* concerned the 4ieed for the informatiwon as directly .related 
to the research. ^ ' * v^^- 

I 

"We wanted to decide whether to use the taethod we were 
, consideifing for research. The^ faster we made thi s deterthinat ion 

the quicker, we can g^ research underway." 

^ • ' *. 

"Planning w^as easier, prevented untieeded work.V ^ ^ ^"''"^^ 

• * * . ■ 
"Something weir5 yas happening in one of our |experiment s . 

' * We were sitting on the edge of our chairs, waiting for this 
article, because it explained the phenomena.** 

"In })Oth instances we found folldw-up. articles, from the* - 
avalanche effect. Each primary source spurs a chain react iojn 
' effect.' This literature ' cofnpilat ion process is used for all research ' 
projects, and the first or primary sources ire the most important 



to receive' on time.". 



General^ Oomments 

When the patrons were asked whether they were aware of the us^ of tele- 
facsimile, of those who answered yes, a few replies are of interest in relation to 
the limitations of the equipment. ' , 

"Very poor copy quality had made me suspect yes. DoeSn't v 
produce very legible permanent copy.'** 

■ ■ . .' ■ \ :■ ■ ■ ■ ■ / ■-. ■ 

Many users did ^ay that they use telefacsimile for other purposes; 
for example, to communicate with other Rarts of their agencies. One said it was v 
one of their basic forms of communication. 

E. Results of Tabulation of Data; Analysis of Data , *. 

, Overall Transact ions « ^~Act ^\c,ity in Phase LI did not seem proportionally ^ 
tjpre active than in ?hase I. Phased reported IISO originating and, 927 respon- 
ding, or a tot^al of .2107 transactrions over a 6-month period. Phase II has 
'1594 originating and '1215 responding for a^total 2809 transactions over a 

y9-month period (see Table 5).. If anything. Phase II' was i^ss active, but 

, then , Aonly j^<0 , rather than 15, libraries were involved. 

The most active library overall was ERL. . It accounted for §59 trans- 
act ions , more than 'twice as many total transactions as any other individual 
library. It is interesting to note^ however, that unlike ERLf the' next three 

r • » • t 

most act ive^ libraries (Agriculture, Argonne, and Oak Ridge) were far more active 
as respondents than as ^originators . In fact, Argonne aq^ Oak* Ridge initiated 
only'about one-fifth and one-third as many transactions respectively as they 
responded to. - , ^ ^ * ' 

ERL -originated the most transactions (728), followed bytJOE, Vicksbiflffg 
(281), ^and then by Agriculture (lAA), COE, Fart Belvoir (136), and Lawrence^ 

0 

Berkeley (113). • ^ ' • " ' *. 

' '71 . • , . I 



Table 5 

TOTAL OR.IGINATING AND. RESPONDING TRANSACTIONS 



■ — ^ « 


Or i^riat ing 
Transact ions 


* Responding 
Transact ions 


ERL, Boulder 


728 


131 


COE, Vicksburg. 


281 " • 


46 


CpE, Fort, Bel voir 


136 


65 


^rgonne 


60 


323^ 


'Oak Ridge 


• 85 


• 255 


Brookhaven « 


43 


65 • 


Lawrence Berkeley 


113 


.70 


NSF 


0 


13 


Agriculture, Belt svi lie • 


144 


•'247 


Agriculture., D.C, 


• 4 


0 " 


Total 


1594 


, \2\5 



Argonne*had the largest numblJV of respq^ding transact ions^323) ' fpl lowed 
by Oak Ridge (255)^ and Agriculture',(247) , whiL^RL tallied only 131 responses. 

NSF initiated no transactions and responded to only 13. The U.S.D.A. 
D.C. Branch Library responded to no trar^saction , and initiated only four/ Both 
of these are, of course, very small libraries with very small collections, set 
in the heart of Washington, D.C. where resources are * frequernt^y available 
just across the street. More surprisingly, Brookhaven has a low -rate both of 
originating and respondidg transactions. One ihight have expected a profile more 
like Oak Ridge or Argonne. ^ • - . 



Transac^t*Lons Between Participant L ibraries" . — It is more interesting to 
.note the traffic p^aTterns between the various l^b^aries than overall traffic. 
Combined with a knowledge of the vari'ous libraries' strengths, specialities, and^ 
missions, such ta|^Hes can lead to Ijypotheses/that resource sharing' between 
certain types of libraries is of greater or lesser usefulness. 

m 

Table 6 shows that Argonne received .the most overall requests -(400) , 
over half of them from ERL.. .Oak Ridge- also was contacted a great deaj^(328 
times); almost half of these requests came from COE, Vicksburg, and the other 
half from ERL*. ^ Agriculture had a wider spread; it received approximately 
one-third of its requests (81) from ERL, about one-quarter (66) came froih 
COE, Vicksburg, about one-fifth (45) from Argonne, about one-eigh.th. (29) from 
Oak Ridge, and a few (16 and 1*4 respectively) from COE> Fort Belvoir and 
Lawrence Berkeley <> . - • r 

The table shows that ERL directed most of its originating transactions 
to Argonne; COE, Vicksburg turned to-Oak Ridge most ' frequently; COE, Fort 
Belyoir, not * surprisingly , contacted COE, Vicksburg most frequently, though^ 
it contacted ERL almost as often. Argonne directed full'y three-fourths of its 
requests to Agriculture; Oak Ridge also contacted Agriculture frequently, but, 



Table 6 



TALLY OF ORIGINATING "TRANSACTIONS (OT) 
AS RECORDED BY RESPONDING LIBRARY 



COBBS - MSVE 



Originating Library 
DCER , lARG . TONL > NUPB CLBL 



NS^' D'i^AL "DNAL-DC TOTAL 



pTAL OTs- 

I 

»braries - 
nt acted* 

SOBBS . 
|CER 

Rife ' 

PB . 

•F 

-DC. 



728 



60 
.55 
225 
140 
70 
57 
3^ 
81 
^. 5 



281 



136 



60 ■ 



85 



43 



113 



0 



' 144 



1594 



13 

IP- 
42 

132 . 
10 ^ 
3 ' 

5. . 
66 
0 \' 



.40 
47 

I 
9 
2 
1 

20^ 
16 
0 



11 

0' 

, 0 

1 

T 

*2 

0 
45"" 
0 



14 
11 

3 

16 

2 
8 
2 
29 
.0 



2 
1 
1 
20 
9 

10 
0 

-0 
0 



13 0 



12' 
2 



20 
24 
22 



14 



0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 



23 
9 
7 
76 
13 
5 
5 

.5 



1 

0 
•0 

0 
0 
0 

' 0 
0.' 
. 3 



117 

78 
400' 
328 

n'3 

85 
73 
254 
6 



/ 



ee- glossary .for library ip^mbols used for each p'art icipant • 



like Lawrence Berkeley, tended to spre^^d its requests rather more broadly 
, and ^evenly, Brookhaven turnetT to Argonne for about half its needs, and to^ 

Lawrence Berkeley and Oak Ridge for the rfemaining one quarter each, Lawrence 

> ' * ' ' ' »' 

Berkeley, as said, spread its contact more evenly and broadly across the network 

|iSF contacted no one. Agriculture (Beltsville) sent half of its requests 

to Argonne, while its D.C. Branch L-ibrary recorded only four transactions, one ^ 
* • * 6 * * ^ 

-'I to' ERL, and three to Beltsville. 
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- Table 7 shows that ERL responded most often to COE, Fort' Belvoij, 
and to 'Agriculture; COE, Vicksburg responded to Fort -Belvoir and ERL; "COE, 
Fort Belvoir ta ERL and COE, Vicksburg; Argonne to ERL;^ Oak Ridge to COE, 
Vicksburg and ERLr Brookhaven to ERL 'and Lawrence B^'rl^eley ;- Lawrence '5erkel§y 
ERL; Agriculture to. ERL, COfe, Vicksburg and Argonne;. and NSF to COE'^, Fort 
Belvoir..' ' - 



Table 7 

TALLY OF RESPONDING TRANSACtlONS (RT) 
AS RECORDED BY PARTICIPATING LIBRARIES' 



COBBS MSVE DCER 



Responding Library 
lARG TONL NUPB CLBL' 



NSF- DNAL DNAL-DC TOTAL f^'^ 



131 



46 



65 323 



255 



65. ^10 13 247 



1215 



— ^ 



15 
43 
18 
8 
3 
13 
0 
3-1 



16 


,39 


165 


- 98 


31 


43 


1 


80 


0 ■ 


473 


19 


13 


1 ■ 


lio 

9 


10 
2 


3 . 
.1 


0 
8 


■ 65 
13 


V 0 


250 

96 '* 


0 


0 




. 1 


0 . 


1 


0 


42 


0 " 


«. 

- 62 , 


4 


• 3 


15 


< 


1 


.8 


1 


29 


0 ' • ' 


,69 


2 


1. 


16 


8 




10 


0 


3 


0 ' 








22 


20 


21 




;o 


. 14 


> 0 




0. 
. 0 


. 0 

0 7. 


0 " 
. 70 


0 


0 

o" 


; 0 

' .4 


3 


0 


'0 
0 


124 * 

0 


0 


0 


• 

0 


' 0 ■ , 


0 




6 


r 




■ . 1 



aty for lib^ar.y, symbols u^etj for eacn -participant , , - * v , % * 



is 



77 



95- 



1 ^ 



Tables 8 and 9 s\\ow the means used (equipment installed or other methods) 
to originate and respond to requests from member libraries. By far, the greatest 
number of transactions were originated by means of thV'Rapifax (1382 out of 
a total of 1603). Rapifax and mail tied as favorites far responding trans- 

actions. 'It appears that libraries are very willing to send a one-page request 

J' , ' * ^ " 

,via telefacsimile, and transmit a*negative response, ar a^ shoct re^ponse^in this 

^ ^ ' * - ' * °' *- ^ ^ 

'manner. ^Yet , the mail is clearly s^ill favored for multi-pag,e documents. 

In Yegard to slow-scan ^television , only h^L^ of the paPrt icipat ing ^ '^^ 



libraries had this equipment: ERL; COE, ^icksburg; COE , Fort Belvorr; Agri- 



culture, Beltsvil le^.; and Agriculture, D.C. Branch Library, A total of 60 SS^ 

transactions w^re 'reconSed , as can be s^en in Tdble 10. , ! » * ' 

' ' ' * ^ ' ' - 

, , • ^ - * , .> . * 

< Originating transactions from. ERL consisted of ^ testing the equi|jpQ«?iit in* 

an experiment s^xth COE^, Vicksburg to see if material oif ^the CRT scr^en^ could be 

successful ly'^ transmi4:ted ;*ahd .the tran^i^'s ioli <a mento^^tb .the- Agriculture, " «i 

* ^" %^ ^ .9' ' \ '\ * " 

• * D^C\ Branch Libf^ry, sent by'^^siow-sc^n television becasus^ that was tne_T)nly ' _ 



Pt3C)ject»"'cquipmerit'*the*D.^..' feranch Library had. 



# ^ *» ■ 'Transact 



tion^l^froip Agrrcult^^Ile ,^*^eirsviMe , in(Sluded %seyen;^equipment 

" ' * ' Jt 

demons t rat ions ^^r^d thtee equipment, tests , with' ERL as -the cpnt act'^Jibrary ; 

^ . t , 

one demonstration with QOE , Vicksbjiirg, as the coetact; and one unsuccessful 

' , ^"'^ ' ' - " * ' ^ 

attempt to tr"apsmit-a letter reggrd-ing the telephone numbers ito COE, tort 

Belvoir . ' ' / * ' * • . ^ . . 

^ ' ■ . . ' ' " ,/<r 

The four transactions from Ag^r^irtTtTure , Da,C. Branch Library/wer^ all 
demonstrations pf the equipment ji^one with ERL, 

threfe (,two successfu> 

. " " • "'^ . ■ . • 

and one unsuccessful) with Agricult^e , Belt svi lie . , • ^ ' - \ ' .. 
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Table 8 



TRANSMtfTAt METHOD 
ORJGlNATlNG TRANSACTIONS 



4 • 



TRAKSMlTtAL METHOD * ERL VICKSBURG FT. BELVOIR ARGONNE OAK RIDGE ^ BROOKHAVEN ^ LAWRENCE BERKELEY fJST U^DA-BELTSV I LLE 



via QWIP' 
via SSTV 

' I 

via* Mail « « 
via Telephone 

/ TOTAL 



277 . 



12 



2^ 



no 



♦ aose traniactiontf were tent by iipre than one method 



57 



78 
O 

Q 
2 



38 



lU 



0 . 



0 * 




35 



54 



13 



•^48 



USDA-DC TOTAL ^ 

0 101 

0 • 1382 * 

4 * !9 

0 64 

0 37 



1603* 



ERJC 



0 



J Table 9 

TRANSMITTAL METHOD 
RESPONDING TRANSACTIONS 



TWWSMITTAL METHOD* ERL VICKSBURG FT. BELVOIR ARGONNE OAK RIDGEt ^ROQKHAVEN LAWRENCE BERKELEY 



via QWIF- 
via Rapifax 
via SSTV 
via Mail 
via Telephone 



87 



13 



11 



1 



34 



33 



21 



\ 



17 



No response requested 11 
Method not specified 2 



♦ soM transactions vere sent by acre than one method 



74 
0 

2^5 
0 
14 
l20 



• 89 



130 



0 ^• 



37 



23 



28 



37 



9/ 



14 



NSF 

3- 

8 



USDA-BELTSVILLE 

' ./ 

94 ^ ^ 



92 



0 ^ 



48 



USDA-DC TOTAL 

0 25 

0 493 

0 142 

0 493 



16 



55 



108 



T 



ERL 

COE, Vdcksburg 

COE, Fort Belvoir 

. @ 
Agriculture, Beltsville • 

Agriculture, D.C. Branch 

Total 



Table 10 
SSTV TRANSACTIONS 



Originating, . Responding 
Transact ionf Transact ions 



2 
0 
0 

12 
_5 
19 



13 
5 

21 
3 

_0 

42. 



' Total . 
Transact -ions 



21 
15 

_^ 
61 ' 



• Table 11 
TYPE OF SSTV TRANSACTIONS 



Equipment Equipment Training Letters 

Demonstrations Tests Sessions^ ^ List;^ 



Memos Response3 

to reference 
questions'^ 



ERL 9 

COE, Vicksburg ^4 

COE, Ft. Belvbir 17 

USDA-Beltsville 10 

USDA-DC _4 

TQT/g. ' . 44 



3 
1 

» 

0 
3 
0 
7 



2 
'0 



1 0' 
0 0 
0 1 

2 0 

0 a 

3 1 




Not 
Specified 



0 
0 
.3 
' 0 

3 



81 



F%ur of the five libraries recorded responding transactions- COE, 



V 



Fort lelvoir, ''was the most actiye,t^ith 21 transactions.^ However, 14 of these 
were demonstrations of the equipmentV-to high school students i<n Boulder, 
requested by ERL, three were^xiemonstrat ions to other visitors requested by 
ERL, and' one appeared to be in response to" a referehce question by a scientist 
at ERL." Of t^e remaining three', two were in pes^onse to requests by A-gri- 
culture and one from COE, Vicksburg. No patron names are recorded on these 
transactions, nor is it clear what was transmitted. 



ERL recorded 13 transactions; three .responses /W^nt ;to COE, Fort Belvoir: 
a work-session on how to use SSTV for teleconferencing, a demonstrat iot\ of the 
Project's equipment, and a training session on com^terized literature searching 
which consisted of 'a search done at ERL with the results and strategy transmitted 
to Fort Belvoir.' Two were responses to the Agriculture D.C. Branch Library: an 
equipment test and a demonstration to^ show the operator there how well live 
pictures eould be transmitted. The remairiing eight responding t ransajc tions 
* includec}^ seven demonstrations and one equipment^test for Agriculture, Beltsville. 

.' ' 

Agriculture, 'Beltsville, recorded three responses: one to a request from 

ERL for a list of demonstration participants, one to a* request from ERL for a 

demonstration of an image .of 'a person, and one was a demonstration for its D.C. 

« 

Branch Library t 

COE, Vicksburg, has fiVe tesponding transactions, all to requests 
from ERL. These included three demonstrations of the equipment for a group 
from Denver University Library School, one demonstration for an ERL 'library 
st^f f^^iDQmber, and one response to an ERt" equipment test to note- the legibility 
ofe^ material on' the screen. ^ • . * ' • 



O ;/ 
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Table 11 summarizes the' types of transactions conducted by the five 

libraries using the SSTV ecjuipment. ' • - > 

c * ■ 

We can see that the 60' transactions consisted of 44 demonstrations, 
seven equipment tests, two training sessions, three transmittals of inter-library 
correspondence, three transactions not specified, and only one instance which 
may have been in response -to ai% actual patron request. • ' « 

Despite the extension of the six-month Phase II with an additional ^ 
three months, only one of those 60 transactions occurred during the extensix)n 
period- This was the ^'training session**^on 1 i ter at ure "search i ng between COE , 
Fort Belvoir and ERL, set up for observation by Herner'and Company during their 
Fort B^lvotr site visit. 



\ 
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SECTION V 
STATE-OF-THE-ART 

A. Literature Review 

. Befor^e we discuss the findings and implications pf worlc 'done in Phase_ 
II of the Project, we woWld like to place the Project within the pexspective 

j to. 

of previous work in fac'simile, especially that (done within libraries: Although 
% ' j 

most previous studies seem to have concentrated on t^e use 6^ telefacsimile 
♦ 

(TALINET is ,3rr exception), this Project has incorporated another dimension, that 

. ^ ^ s 

of slow-scan television. ' , * 



The story ol telefacsimile starts with inventors in several ^ountrifes. 

with the fruits of tneiv labors being used by news services for commercial 

/ ' * • 

purposes, then by governments for military purposes. 

t 

History* of facsimile . — Facsimile transmission consisf:s of scanning ^ 



documents and converting the information scanned to electrical signals which 

\ ' ' ' 

can be transmitted over a telephone li^ne or other c^^nmunicat ion medium ii> 

order to operat^e a recording device tat anot^her location so that a likene^ss, or 

^ / • . ' 

facsimile, of the original is produced. 

«i 

' " ; ^ - - 

• In 1842, a Scottish physicist--Alexander Bain — developed the first ^ 
electrochemical recording telegraph, which worke*d using synchronized inter- 
connected pendulums. In ISSCf, Frederick Blakewell introduced a cy 1 inder . and • 
screw mechanism in London, wh,ich , *replac ing Bain's pendulums became the - 
standard facsimile mechanism. It remains the principle incorporated into 
current drum scanners, such as the QWIP used in this present Project experiment. 
Bain's electrochemical facsimile did cross .the Atlantic to :he United States 
but became superseded by the electromechanical printeVs* 
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In 1902, Dr. Arthur Korn, ^li^ermany, developed a phot oel.ect ri c 'scanning 
.•system, which led to the, use of f acs imi le- t raa^mi ss ion of newspaper;- ' photdgrJ^s 
' ^by cable and radio durirfg the e^arly part of this century. Korn established tho. 
first facsimile network of wireless* photo services in Europe, linking Paris, 

f . ! 

J ' London, *an<l Berlin. With the advent of World Wan II the use of facsimile 

broadened to include the transmission of maps, weather chart s ,' f ingerpri nt s , and 
photographs for military purposes. In 1922, Korn sent the first photo by 
radio overseas from Rome to Maine. In the United States, AT&T, RCA, and Western 
X^nii)n developed systems to /ransmit both photographs and weather information 
during the 2fD'* s and 30*-^. 



. ' 'Although Western Union developed a facsimile desktop transjnirt^r for / 

me.ssages- and put' it on the m,3rke(;f^ih 1948**as "Desk-Fax", until >the late 19'60's 

^ ^' ^ / ' • * '• » 

' facsifljile. appl ic/at ion« were fo^ all- intents and purposed liimited to the trans- 
mi'ssion of gr^HicaL image? — pred.cyninant Ly ^'weather m'aps and ^ews photo- * ' 

graphs — duev to the expense, of leasing private telephone lipes. On.ly after 
the, Carterfone 'decision in 1967 ,' when the FCC ruled, that th'e public tel^ 
phone network had to accept the coupling of customer-ow^ied devices td^ tele- Q 
phon^ company lines, did a number of manufacturers be^^^ome involved in t>je 

- production of inexpensive dial-up facsimile* transceivers suitable for general 

■ • , ■ - ;■ • . ; • ^ . 



office uae < 



^ Xerox began to market the Telecopiejr. ^. and^II; Graphic Sciences, Inc. 
brought out a line called "Dex" (Decision EXpedifer); 3M marketed the VRC 
(Versatile Remote Copier) manufactured by Masushita of Japan. However, until 
recently, technical development has been slow and these machines were not 
convenient, fast^ or flexible enough to meet the needs of modern business 
and industry. Also, with transmissioi>>5^ing jup to six minutes per page, \ 



liott^^Jtii 

■r 
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the high cost of ''sending the facsimile image ov^r telephone lines was a 
major Obstacle. Nonetheless, between 1973 and 1976 the number of facsimile 
machines doubled,- from 50„o6o to 100,000. With the present growth in Jnfor- 
^mation generation and dissemination, facsimile is now playing ah increasing 
role in information transfer. * . > 

All major manufacturers now have much faster machines on the market 
^•and in the process of 'deve lopment . A British Library Research .and Development 
Repor^j, present s a table, of machi>^es available in "197^ (Barrett and Farbrother, 
1976/?' Saffady (1978)' rists the equipment^ available in 1978*. The QWIP II and 
the Rapifax 100, used in the Project experiment in 1979, are both two-minute 
machines. QWIP introduced the QWIP 2000 in 1980^(an automatic two-minute ^ 
machine). Rapicom has developed new digital products: -the Rapicom 1000, .the' 
Rapicom 1500, and the Rapicom 1850 all have sub-minute transmission speeds; and 
RCA now operates Q-Fax , a high-speed. (30 second) digital facsimile service from 
the U..S. to Japan, other Paci f ic^Tocat ions , Europe^ and South America. 

Library > ^PP^ ic at ions of FaCrS imi le Equipment .-^ JWe have seen how tjie 
facsimile industry has moved from special applications (^journaTi sm , military 
purposes, weather forecasting) to business applications, resisting in compact' 
desktop equipment._ No manufacturer , however, has des igned . equi pment specif- 
ical,lyrfor library appi icat ions . ' ^Mien business facsimile equipment was 
developed in the 6()_*s, its appearance coincided with a period oi rapid growth in 
universit les "and colleges, with resultant pressure on academic libraries. 

everal libraries initiated experiments involving the use of facsimile equip- 
ment*>in the hope of improving interlibrary loan services. These experiments 

~ A. " „ ; 

were largely unsuccessful due to four factors: (1) 'inadequacies in copy quality 

(2) equipm'ent unreliability, (3) high cost, and (4) ^^estiohable tieed, A 

synopsis of some of these experiments follows: \ « 

' \ ) • * 

86 




Kenney ( 1967)uin an early survey, notes that the first article on 
fax in libraries, describing a prototype device designed for the AEC, appeared 
as ^arly as 19^52>: .th*at in. 1954 there is iqention of a Te leautograph , at the John ' / 
Prerar Library that in 1960 E.P. King conducted a very sound study pn electronic . 
transmits ioi) for;^ in^erlibrary \oax\j\ and that during fhe -same yeai*, atj ex^^eri- r ^ 
ment al .lacsimi le system was set*' up between the Franklin Institute, in Philadelphia 
^nd 'General Electric at Valley Forge. * ^ . . 

In ^e mid-60's MIT set up Project. INTREX, a system to provide r^emote 
access to documents stored in miciy)form. , Selected microfiche Would^ 6e re— 
trieved, scanned, and transmitted to remote display terminals. The image 



on the face o^ the^CRT was photographed, and an automatic processor produced 
good quality mi(?ro.film in hardcopy^ I'a effect, a miCfo-f acs imi le service. 
User3 could read the f.ilm on a microfilm reader or produce prints from the 
microfilm. This experiment produced excel lenK'result s/^but. excessive computer^/ 
costs. The project ended in 1972. . » ' r^'^ 

-» In 1966, Morehouse reported on a telefacsimile service Jjetween the UnLversii:y 

• « / ' 

of Nevada at Reno, using a Xerox-Magnavox telecopier t^, ^^mmunicjpte with Las 
* " ' *♦ ^ I . \ I 

Vegas apd the University of Calrfornia at Davis. The experiment ^a's unsxiccessfal 
due to xfrequent equipment breakd5wn. 



In 1967 , the New York ?late Library s^^«"up^ ^J**Pilot Project in t^he Facsimile 
Transmission of Library Mater'ials," or^^^pAGXo.. Nelson Associates, Inc., r&ported 
on the experiment in June 1968. The .FACTS netrwork' included l5 li-b^rtfries. • 



The 24-hour target time for , meeting peques^ts was pever reached, ty/ie average 



time ^failing between 5-X^y&f. Overall .demand was disappointing^; Nelffon Assoc- 
iates figured that three or four ' times ^the^ derifand was necessary justify the^ 
ej^pense per request . - However , greater demand wduld have meant? greater delays". 



* > 



Yet 70% of users stated the material would hav% been equally useful if supplied 
two or three days later. ^ A major complaint was poor or , LI legible copy. Equip- >^ 

4 

mept performance standards yare unacceptable for library use, due to resolution 
problems*. The experiment was considered a disappointment, ^ * 



' In 1968, Schieber and Shdffner reported on a one-month experiment in' 
facsimile traf«miss I'on from the Berkeley to the Davis campus of ^he University '\ 
olf 'Cal ifornia , The study wag sponsored by tlve Council on Library Resourc^^ 
They found that (a) service was slower than antidipafed; the estimated service 
time (two-four hours) actuary ayeraged nine and one half hQJJrs:,(b) demand for 
iriler 1 ibr^ry loan service was no high^ during the experiment -^when material, 
could be obt-ained quickly — than before or after the expenimei^t^ and there was 
ofjten a delay with the pick-up of requeste'd materia]; (c) cost per service ^ 
request, was high. It was concluded that service cou^be j.mprovedv^y re- * . 

■ ^ ' V ' '■ ' \ • i -•• • \ ' 

organizing the manual procedures preceding €[nd following transmission; that 



,emand for materials neede8 .'immedi ately is uot high,'^a^ tl^at a telefacsimile 



d^emand 

system should use pridrit^y scheduling to operate'^ pn a variable responsie t>asis; ' ^ 

and tfi^t>vl\ile month 1 y*6qu ipmej^t^cost s ar^ fixed , ^process ing ceTsts per request 

' «, • * 

^ " ' - A ' ' ' ^ > ' 

can^^ry. To be cost competitive with 'othe/ methods,- the system would have to 

' . / '/ V * . • 

provide one-day service.* The fi^al conclusion reached was that manual procedures 

needeq^ r^pf ganizat ion , whether or not* a telef^csimi le 'System wafe introduced, aAd 



7 



that this should occur' before any investment be made. 



^ One exper unejit , begun in the mid-60'6, contitiued a long time. The 

/■ * /. ' ■ ■ ' ' ' - 

/Pennsyl^yahia State Univers ij;y^4^brary Network, begun in 1966, /only ceased • 
operation in May, 1975 (Llo7d 1976) • Howeyer, the same problems of uncertairf 
copy q^uality, jequipment maintenatu:e difficulties, artd heavy ^demands .on straffing 
• Wjere' report e(j , as we still hear today from the libx^ians parfici pat ing in 'the 
Project' whici) is* the^ subject of ^this report. 
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In 1975, Hans Engelke (1976) requested state libraries to^report (1) if they 

were part of a state-wide telefacsimile network, and/or (2) if they knew of any • 

such network or kele f acsimi le use' in their state. He notfd that facsimile was 

being' used in relatively few libraries, and only ai an alternative to the -^. 

telephone ',or TWX for the transmission of int*er 1 i brary loan requests;* facsimile 

was not ^employed for its original intended use, the transmission of the requested 

materials themselves. Engelk'e s^id it is hard to* make an effective assessment 
v^^ ^ . . * ' ' ^ 

since so man y^ of the experiments were informal and ^short-term. But the reasons 

he cites for'the-lack of Success of telefacsimile operations- are, once again, ' 

t ' « 

concerns still expressed today by the librarians in'this Project (Se^e Section IV. 
C). . /'• 

■ ■ ■ ' " %■ " ■ 

">nLerl ibra.^^loan traffic, did not warrant such^ a/sy stem ; the 
purpose, of tffef ^csinj^le ase was not clear; library groupings were 
wrong*; there|were misunderstandings... a problem of successfully 
or i eating librarians to a new. medium. .. an unwillingness to adaj)t -to 
new raethods^j^g^^ideas (Engelke, 1976, pages ^11, 12) ^ 

^ > - • ^ 

o 

Two ^ experiment s seem somewhat ^successful :^ th€'*Michi^^*T^^ate Library 



Facsimile Communicat ion^ Network, which owes its sut<?^ss to exce-l^lent 1 y 



designed request forms of time-saving mult i-pi3Prpose utility, and the California 
.State University and Col leges. Facsimi le Transmission Network, which follows 
careful guidel ine^ and procedures (Engelke, 1978). ' 



By 1977, Aronofsky and Korfhage, writing of library trends in telecom- 
raunications, do not even mention telefacsimile. .Nonetheless, in-the mid-70's, 
business applications of- facsimile have grown considerably, and raries 
have begun to reconsider the use of facsimile within tlieir institutions. • 
This Project, as well as the recently completed Telefax Library Information 
Network '^TALINET) project ("Telefax Library Information Network," 1979) are 
examples of that revival of interest*. 



yc- ' I'jo 



. There has been a similar resurgence of interest in the United Kingdom. 

• '. . .. > < 

Machines are .being developed; their- potential for library^pplicat ions is being 

leexarained. Digital facsimile enables information to be condensed and reduces 

transmission time, and thus, cost f The British Library has^placed Kalle' 

' / ; . ' ' 

Infotech equipment at the University College, London, at' ,t^e British Library 

Lending Division', and at the ^cience'Reference ^ibrary to form a three-node 

jietwork. The feasibility of using direct comp'uter-tO'-comffuter links will be 

'. . . V 

investigated as will the development of a system 5or use over EURONET and the 
proposed Post Office P9tket Switched Service. Later, it^is hoped to collaborate 
with research ^performed at Hatfield Polytechnic on remote acces§ to microfiche 

stores, aiming at producing a hard copy of -documen-t s stored ^on fiche ("Facsimile 

\ . * 

Transmission Experiments," r978). 

\ • ■ . . * . * . . • . * 

There ^are indications of renewed interest m micrcH?5^simi le systems in 



the U.S.' The Image Data Systg;^ Company of PRC developed the Telefiche System, 
introduced at -the 1978 National Micrographics Conference. While too expensive 

f . . . * 

for library use, today, it nonetheless alerts the prof^ession to the possibrlity, 
of similar nfew developments in the coming years. 

The great question remains — have any solutions appeared to the' four 
problems of quality, reliability, cost, and demand? While new equipment and i^w 

-communication rates have improved, cost effectiveness, problems of incompatible 
equipment and, more seriously, questions of'^uSer need and demand remain un- 

"answered, ' . _ 



Scan Television,— The Projact has investigated the use not only of 
'telefacsimile methods^, but* also, of the use of a related technology: slow-scan. 
tef?>iision (SSTV), A slow-scan television system operates on a principle very 
similar to a facsimile system. It uses a scanning process to disassemble 



an image, transmit it to a remote location, and then reassemble it. However, 
unlike telefacsimile, SSTV^is not limited to hard copy documents. It can accept 
an electronic image from a video camera, store it for the time needed to transmit 
it as an electrical signal over the communications lines and, at the receiving 
end, reassemble the video frame and display it on a'television monitor.. 

Comparison &f varioi^s^ facs imi le ^systems with SSTV sys{:eras concerns 
tti^oper at ing features (iVard copy vs. soft copy), the. input and output, the 
resolution (facsimile has*twi<je th^ resolutix?n) , the grey-scale range (hard 
copy is more limited in tonal range), and transmission time, Howjever the 
capabilities of equipment described in .the recent 1 iteratur^must be updated 
by that of ' current ly available equipment as new models of both fax and SSTV 
appear on the market . 

The great advantage of SSTV over standard is in terms of, cost. 
Continuous video information has to- be transmitted over a broadband channel. 
But a single vjdeo ''frame can be transmitted on a very narrow bandwidth of a 
telephone cnannel if a long (30-90 seconds) period ot time is utilized. And 
a simple frame may contain all the information needed for many applications. 
Kenney ( 1967) mentions this possibility in her 1967 survey. Today, SSTV^as 
been used successfully in two areas: educat ion'* (where cj^sed circjjit television 
and standard television have already proved their utility) and medicine, p^articu- 
lariy in patient cane appl icat ions w^ere it has provided a cost effective 
mechanism for the transmission of information on irad iographs , pathology slides, - 
and similar fixed* frame data, -as well as views of^patients. 

WiHiara Cohen and Stuart Meyer described the educational uses of slow-* 
scan r>levideo in 1975. St uar t'' Me^er (1977) has described a "successful A-weekT. 
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.^experiment at Northwestern University using SSTV to teach a course in Human 
Factor/ Engineer ing ; by, a professor in Evanston, I.llinois, to off-campus students ^ 
at Motorola's Research Center, in Schaumburg, Illinois. In the area of medicine, 
MiVre Corporation's Telehealth liaQdbook (Bennett and Skinner, 1^78) describes 
among other projects a two-year National Center for Health Services^ J^esearch 
(NCHSR) sponsored program that uses SSTV to transmit x-ray films in Nebraska; a 
Navy program that used SSTV for medical consultation between ship and shore 
personnel; an SSTV installation linking a clinic in .rurdl Oregon with a hospita 
in Eugene; ^and another linking a doctor's office at Blook Island, Rhode >sland, 
to a hospital in Provincetown. 

Engineers and scientists working in laboratoir ies or for corporations' 
•frequently n^ed to make work and pro ject -re lal ed vi s i t s to colleagues. Stuart 
Meyer (-1977) has presented SSTV as an attra-ctive alternat i.ve, or adjunct to - 
travel. He notes that contact between such persons is predominantly informational 
•While the inforihation can be transmitted primarily by aural means (face-to- 

. . , 

face conversations, conference presentations) tliere is often^^ significant 

visual component involving graphics, mathematics, and pictures. Scientists ^ 

'talk best with a blackboard and chalk Available; engineers often present 

\ • * 

^information to a group with assistance from an overhead projector. As the 

telephone can be used to exchaf^j^ "aural" ^information between persons distant 

from each other, the visual component, which does not require* mot ion, can 

be pravided over a aarrowband l,ink such as a telephone line by the use of 

slow-scan equipment. ^ ... 

* ... i 

^ Meyer cites three possible promising areas ofvuse: 

"'casual^ personal interaction, usually on a one-to-one basis, 
extending Che value of in or<fi»iary telephone call; teleconferencing,, 
in which several scieritists/engineer^/middle managers in different 
locations 'm^t ' in a seminar or conference-type interaction; 
trip-value enhancement ,< in which a personal visit to another 
site is 'backed-up' by teleconsultation with colleagues and 
' support staff b'ack at the home installation."^ 
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MeyeV has writ ten widely on SSTV applications (see table 12) and, with 
David Brown (1976), has reviewed and evaluated the^technology for /the narrowband 

' • ■•^ . . • : • » . 

•transmission of visual informanan. * * . 

A majqr .application of SSTV involving literature, data, and specialists 
^ . • * 

in the field of health science^ and me'dical information isVcurrently under 

' ^ ' ' ' \ ' 

operation at the University of Cincinnati (U.C.) Medical CenVer Libraries. Nancy 
Lorenzi • ( 1979) debcribes the Telecommunications Informat.ion Net_work at the University 
of Cincinnati .as a "slow-scan with interactive audio" t rans,mi ss ion system. It 
is (Jesigned to t rans f e»r^on*demand^me^dical information from the U.C. Medical 
Center libraries to health professionals in four hospitals. SSTV ^cameras are 

. set in two locations at the Medical,-.G€kt^ (in the Health Sciences Library and I 
in the drug and Poison lnformat*ion*Cent er ) , and , video monitors are/located at 
each of the four -remote sites. Two of these sit^s also have the capacity to 

.record hard copy prints of the informatio*n over same telephone lines. Any still 
image (a- document, or microfiche, x-rays-^ slides, even threes-dimensional ^ ' 
models) can be reproduced -via the SSTV. The slow-scan sign'al can eVen be 
recorded onto a regular cassette tape. This permits s to/age^ of items that 
are often req^uested^, Chu% savjng the time needed* to retrieve them, adjust 
the camera, etc., as well as permitting the site hospitals to store any 



information transmitted. 



The four goals of the first year were, (1) to evaluate telecommunications 
as a means 'to transfer medicaj^informat ion in ^response to questions posed ^ 
by health_profas'sionals in urbail and. rural settings, (2) to evaluate the ability 

of the Me.dical Ce'^nter to satisfy their i-nformation needs, (3) to identify 

* • * • 

theiinfor.mat ion seeking behavior*, and (4) to evaluate the types of patient- 
\ 

care quest io^ns presented, ^ 
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During the first year of operation, despite some technical. di ff icuft i es 
which delayed inst a-l 1 at ion , both quantitative and qualitative data were collected., 
Preliminary'anaiysis of the data has shown that the slow-scan technology* ' r/'^'^ 
IS applicable to information transfer jnVthe health scijences, that a significant 
number (55.5 percent) of the responses have indeed usedlthe SSTV, that physicians 



were'' the hj/aviest users of the system, ,and the majority/of qu^N^^^ns were 
related to selecting a patient-treatment approach, 

/ Librarians at the^site hospitals felt th^t the sys\tem has "unlimite,d 
us^s** and is a "service which is vitally needed*'; a complementary network 
of^ human resources was developed which established closer finks between the 
site ^ospitals and tbe Medical Center. The use of a tape recorder with the 
SSTV expanded its potential to the provision of general information as well 
as onrdemand ; programs can be ac^apted from other formats for |use specifically 
over SSTV. 




ng to' work 



During Year Two of the project, in addition to continu: 
the four goals of Year One, tlje investigators also intend to study Ihe, 
feasibility of connecting the network with other SSTV networks .(TALINET, Boulder, 
an4?Lister Hill, Bethesda, MD, are mentioned) and whether the network is cost, 
effective and can become self supporting. It is hoped that . the outcomes of the 
study can be generalized to health care systems throughout 'l;he country. Project 
results. will be disseminated ^widely/ The Telecommunications Information Network* 
• is considered an innovative model of an on-demand medical inf^ormaiion transfer 

T 

syst-€m whose potential , could have national implications. 



SSTV technology is also being used to rea^h a remote rural regxon 
and link it to an on-going broadband t ;o-vay» tel^vis\on system already success- 
fully in operal^ion- The Central Maine Interactive Telecommunications System 



s/, 



(ITS) funcfed by the Veterans Administration, lirfks seven locations in the state 
of Maine (CoVan, 1977a). The system focuses on education and on meeting the 



weeds of Iht total health care community. Unlike the^ Cine innat i project" de- 

. .1 * ■ r . 

scribed above where information flo'ws one-way from the area medical center to 



the isolated remote sites, the two-way system of ITS permits a decentralized 
approach. No major medical center is involved ^and the participants are of 
relatively equal size and capab i l^^t ies , and having i^ent ical consoles, any one 
location can originate as well as receive programs. Robert Cowan, the Director, 
presents a picture of a new cooperativ^. telecommunications model where each ^ 
membe<r has control over who sees and hears its transmissions, and each is 

involved in the" entire educational process (Cowan, 1^77b). 

\ ' . " 



The slow-scan interface will utilize current '*off the shelf" hardware 
(Cowan, 1979a). The essential ingredient for success wiM reside in the creative 

selection of the'^most important video image transmrt, wtjile maintaining an 

. . - ' , • . . 

interactive audio link. The slow-scan ' link will give those in the rural ^area 

access to programs on the Central Maine network, the ability to'conf erence 

and shares among themselves, as well^as contribute to central kai'ne programs, 

and thereby re(3uce their sense of professional isolation (Cowan, 1979b).'' ^ 

In a test of four s^ow-scaIj^ TV systems for remote teaching, Peters 
(1979) found thai faculty members indicated thatr they accepted th^ concept 
of SSTV, yet all but one had no immediate application to^ their respective areas. 
Thus, Peters felt that SSTV was not accepted in fact. In his^study suggestions 
were mad^ for the development of a hybrid SSTV system w'hic'h did appear to meet 
the neeJs ^of remote teething. . ' ^ 



. Peter's believes that SSTV will qontinue to expand until the litre tnat 
fibec optics replace copper telephone lines in homes and businesses. At that 
time, he says, full motion, two;-way .television will be ecbnomically feasible 
^ind will' become the more desirable medium. 
™^ ^ . " ■ 95 



' ' Table 12 

GENERAL USES OF SSTV 

:•' • ' ' ^ 

""Educat ional Uses ' 

Professional education (industry*, cooperative education 
teacher training, law and medicine update, etc.) 

Adult' education (continuing educat ion ,.^c^?Trfng school, * ^ 
culture, current affairs, etc.) 

^ . . % ' , ^ 

Inter-campus link Cuniversity-university , university- ^ 

schools ,' university-labs , lab-lab, med schoolrhospital , 

etc.) . , ^ V 



Social service (infirmary and handicapped students, 
■ crippled, deaf, ghetto enrichment, correctional in- 
stitutions, homes for theaged, etc.) 



Func t iona4^ Uses 



^ 



Substitute for travel (save time, energy resources, and 
— dollars) 

Enhance interaction (technical, administrative, studetit- 
teacher , rapid t ran slat ion and^ interpret at ion , etc . ) 

Security (site surveillance, fire watch) 

Medical Uses ^ *^ 

' y 

Education -(hospital-med school, seminars and lec»tures, 
continuing professional updating, training of auxiliary 
personnel , etc . ) • , 

Emergency (supervision of paramedics, medical and^dental 

aujci 1 i ajies ) ^ ' . ^/ 

Outpat ient^ care (monitbr outpatients, nursing surveillance, 
moralfi of bedridden, deaf childreti) 

Consultation (r^ote phy s ic ian-spe,c ial i st , etc.) 

, ^ ♦ ^ * * 

Community health .(sharing of facilities in group practice,;^ 
healt^h maintenance organization, etc.) 

Administrative (hospital billing, etc.) . > 

Rese^fcTi (animal surveillance ,N!cont inuing experiments, 
field research) ^ \ 

From: William C, Cohen and Stuart L. Meyer, Development of the Educ^t ian^l Uses 
of Slow-Scan Televideo, Bioscience Comm unk:at ion 1: 169-183, 1975% - 

. 96 
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B . Discussions with Members of the Oversight Conmiittee and Other Experts ' 

To determine current' thinjcing about* the use 'of ' telefacsimile and slow- 
scan television in libraries, we called 13 people knowledgeable in the state ♦ * 
of the art. Five pe-ople had conducted studies on or had worked with telefa(^=*r 
similje in liBrary settings (Engelke, Fordyce, Kenney, Shoffner, and Walker). Of 
those, four are members of the Oversight CommitTee. ' 



Because the literature contained Jar more references to articles 



on. 



telefacsimile than' on SSTV and because we had talked with the five people- cited 
above, we tried to balance th^ information gathered pn the topic of telefacsimile 

■ ( * • , 

with information from people expert in the use of siow-scan TV, preferably in 

■** ' • • 

libraries. After seve.ral attempts, we located and talked with eight expejts: a 
man who has been called the "father of ^low-scat^** ; scientists and engineers; 
librarians; and communications specialists who have used — or are using — ^Ipw-f^car 
television in projects nat ional ly\nd in other countries; an3 two manuf act yrpfs^ 

f 

.of slow-scan equipment. The natnes o^ people interviewed appear below. 



•Oversight Co mmittee Members 



Oliver Cairns 



Robert Cowan ^ 
Hans Engelke 



Samuel Fordyce 



Brigitte Kenney 
Ralph ^ho^fner 



MIDLNET, Wasbington University * . . 
♦■gt . -Louis, 

4. 

C » ^ 

Kansas City Research Medical Center 
Kansas, City, MO. ^ ' 

Waldo, Library , Western Michig^an UlUPrrsity 
Kal amazoo , MI * • . ■ 

Wash ington , D .(?. ' ' ^ * 

Infocon, Inc. 
Gol'deii, CO 

Ringgold Ma^ag^ment Systems 
Beaverton, OR 



Other Experts 
Bert Cowlan 

Robert Fine 



•Andrew Horowitz 



Stuart Meyer 




David Smith, Director^ of 
Market ing 

Glen Southworth, Sales Manager 



■f 



Consultant 

New York, NY , •* * ^• 

Fine tjpmmuni cat ions, ^Inc. 
New^Yofk^,^ NY 

Telecoramuni cat ions, Cooper at i ve- N^work , 
New York, NY ^ . / 

^Northwestern Universi^jj 
Evanston , IL , , • 

Robot Research, Inc. * 
San Diego , CA , , 



Colorado Video, JpC. 
Bcuildar, CO * / 



William Walker, Di^rect'or 



Medical Center Library df New York 
New York, 



■ :j 



elef acsimi le , — Of those people who had written .earlier reports, we 



asked, "What do you consider the' most significant advance ijt the' field since 
your feport?!* Their answers concerning the quality of the' equipment and its 
product varied; one said that ^^fx systems need to speed up to accommodate thp 
load and need to pi^oduce a clearer image; the machines now on the market d6 ^ 
not show promise of being manufactured at a cost'that a library can afford. 
While some' are faster, the'''^Tnc^^sed speed decreases the clarity^ of the print. 
Another committ'^e member said, hoWver, that the speed has increased, that 
there is better resolution of the copy, and that machines have^been developed 
that scan only the print part oi the page, not the total ;^age. .One development 
in the technology is the FAXON Model 811 book copier which will l\ave an exhibit 
at the forthcoming American- Library Association annual meeting late^ this June 



and early July. A FAXON representative will show a video tape of the opet^Kon 
and display sample transmi s§ions . The implication here is rtiat fax will becom^ 



routin|[ as libraries increase their use oi the new telefacsimile -equiptnerft 
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*ln general, the comments regarding the telefacsimile equipment concbi;n 
♦ • " ^ 

the still-present need to speed ,t ransmission to accommodate the increasing loads 
of material to Jtffe sent. "If time can be*reduced to 15 ^seconds per page," Hans 
Engelke remarked, "then we can move a lot of volume/* 01 iver. Cairns commented 
that the equipment used in the Project does not demonstrate the re^l state of 
the art. Kenney mentioned th^t one ot'fhe difficulties with telefacsimile has 

' been the lack of a book copier, and that ' resolut ion has not been adequate for 

*, 

footnotes, unle&s tRe fine detail setting is used. With the forthcoming demon- 
stration of a book ct>p4-^r , perhaps a breakthrough has been achieved iji this 

] ' . ' , . ■ : 

area. Engelke also mentioned that perhaps we should look at different new 

^ •. - ^ • s 
technologies — for example, the use of satellite' for transmission — rather, than 

improve facsimile devices. . - . ^ 



For some time the National Library of Medicine j[NLM) has conduc^ted a 

project with the British Lending Library Division using a-satellite in the 

... . ' \ . ' . ^ 

communication of information. The first domestic project of this nature'^ is 

a six-m{)nth experiment with th'e Medi«cal Library Center df New York (MLCNY). The 

. ..... . " 

Medical Library Center comprises 59. institutional members of which 16 are 
^ participating in this project. The project is in th^ second of two three-month * 
^h^ses.. In the first pha^, NLM absorbed the total cost. In t^is second phase, 
users are being charged 50 cents per P.age . ,>The eq^uipment used, is Rapicom 100 
which transmits at three speeds and has a multipage feeder. In the first -three 
months of the experiment, the MLCNY processed 500 requests. Some libraries 
stated that there was an urgenc^^ to fill some requests but other s ,sa id that 
delivery one week later was satisfactory.. NLM has assigned one person to "handle 
the pro^^jfet it NLM. If 'MLCNY sends a reqtjest .during the day, it will, have a 
reply by telefax that same dayt An example of the procedure : >a library r^-^^y^ 
quests an article from MLCNY. If MLCNY does not have the article, ,tlxey request , 



'a copy from NLM which, if it can locate the material, returns a copy the same day • 
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"By" a^aily delivery sdrvice*, MLCNY sends the telefaxed copy to the requt^st ing \^ 
library.. During Phase II, the volume has appeared to have diminished, possibl/ 
bec^u^e of the charge. 



In considering pros and cons oY^'TeTe f acs im-i le in libraries, several 
positive point s-- have .emerged . Engelke staged th^at £^$x' is feasible in smaller 
libraries or where there is a lighter' load , that fax can ex^dite flow,^ and . 
that the present technology »eally is good enough. Ralph Shoffner remarked that 
t e le f acs irai le* is us'ef^^ for small volumes of raaXerial needed in a hurry, thus 
placing i?n^<^elefacsimile 'in ,a category of use for a special situation, rathe"^ 
than'as a routine measure for handling all inlerlibrary loan requests. 

- Some negat ive points were also made. ^"Shoffner remarked that some machines 
ate not cojapatible with others. We -also heard this comment during our visit at 
Lawrence Berkeley LaboraVor 




• Samuel Fordyce stated that they do a lot, of work at NASA with facsimile. 
They use high speed ' c ircui t s and have a 6-seconds/page fac^eimile machine 
(Nippon -E4-ectric) that they use for document exchange* between NASA and its 
cont^ractor s . However, the current technology costs exceed library budgets. 
'Fordyce said tHat it is unrealistic for' libraries to use it 5 although the 
yosts may indeed go down ih th^future, they still may not - be low 6^ugh for 
{libraries. 

1 • ' . ' • ^ 

i 

\ r . . ■ ■ ' ■• 

Sloyr-^can Television . — Many of the discussions centered on slow- 
television, perhaps because this is a relatively new technology as applied 
to libraries, Shoffner commented on its usefulnes^s for teleconferencing, 
for exa^raple, for use by people physically removed from each other who are 
. working on the same project. He considers this coupling a semi-library ' use . 




He explained: if\ he and a colleague were wbrking on a design issue and were using 

•material frim the home office but adding toMt from ^ remote site, they could , 

use SSTV and a blackboard, make modifications to a design, and "xoramunicate these 

^ • v. * / ► • 

far better with slow-scan th»an witti fax. SSTV in this area-^-which^ he termed 

r6ation**'as opposed to "retrieval*' — offers a great deal of promise^ 4^u^ it is * 

a direct library use/ On the o^her hand, he finds SSTV extremely expensive , 

to staff in order to use the equiptqe n^ f lexibly ^or/ sut^|i activities as scanning 

abstracts. He sees no'good sglution to the sta^ffang pro^blem. ^ ,^ ' 

Kennoy does not see SSTV^being usefuT in the sens^e of a competing 
t echnology ,* and she does not find'its use promising .for 1 ibrar ies . . s^"^ 

Robert Cowan, who has worked A^ith broadbSfnd television and has be^p^ ^\ 



experimenting wiUi slow-scan television, stated that there is a misconception by 
people associated with the Project of what can be accomplished with sjow-scan tele 
vision^ and particglarly a misconception of Vhat he has accomplished with the — 

> • V 

medium. He 'thinks that thete are a number of areas in the^ibirary v^ere tele- 

conferencing can be useful^; much of his work in Maine with seven ^mall hospitals 

located in rather remote areas has been to link them via televised.conferences 

for resource sharing of expertise and for training. ,He recommended that .slow- 

scaq, TV should be us-ed for mult iple ^purposes so thai the cost-benef i t~ rat io is 
/ ' ' » • 

good . ^ * ^ * 

Many of Cowan^s comments concern the huma^i factors involved in the 
use of^ the technology and most o*f those centered on the use of SSTV. The, first 
problem, he noted, is that the use.r sophistication was noXJugh . He t^aks one 
should try leaching audio conferencing techniques first', then expand 1:6 video. -^^^ 
It is»important to get people involved, to Idok at interpersonal relationships 
and to see hi^w to facilitate those relationships* ^ ^ . ' . * 
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} f Cowan believes that utilization of SSTV should be expanded to incTude 

othe^areas ^library servicife. Bot^ telebrowsing and reference activities 
leave the equipme'nt idle tocr-long, and this gap in -use res'ul t s 'in. an^^crease . of 



•*skill decay**. *'You lack the skill so you use the eqVjipmen^ less%^so you further 
.lose the skill,'* he explained. ' He referred to an example arf^ telemedicine in 
Alaska: * the original concept was to use telemedicine tor emergencies. The 
problem was, the techaolog^ wasn ' t used enough^ thus people wete insecure about • ' . 
^ how to yse it and in^Tufn-, didn't use it enough. "High priority event^s are 

'^rr^lic; they are 'random access' events." "After they ^'began to use telemedicine 

th^ ex^parvdin^ use of the equipment. * • . ' 

« . / • . - 

In Mai^ne •each "demonstration" encounter had an'actual use.' Cowan stressed 

that actual u*se causes people to be serio^us about the event and takes their 

minds off the equipment itself. His point is that Unless there is a real task 

tg be .addressed, there is not enough payoff for the^-part icipant to use the « 

equipments ^ • " ' ' ' . ^ ^ 

He adv-ised that people 'Should look at other ways to incorporate the 

technology into the daily work pattern of ^he^ 1 ibrary staff so that librarians ' 

would increase their use of the technology. He felt that the librarians partici'r 

pating in the Project may have been reluctant to involve other indi-viduals in 

the use of SSTV and that^they were, not its. strongest advocates because they 

themselves were not comfortable wi^lT'the equipment 5| He sugges'ted that areas be . 

m . ^ 

^ ^ i . \ ' ^. . . ' " 

found v^%^e the librarian would serve as the interface between patrons so that 
the librarijan would feel stronger gbout the r'ole-of technology in the library 
environment. ^ . *' ' - • 

He thinks- that libraries must become more- aggress ive in their ^approaoh 
. ^ to servicing researchers. He *explained : "libraries deal with printj; At the 
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present, it takes a year from the time research is done to when it is published 
in a journal. Even in NTIS, it takes four to five months for a report to become 
available. This is too long a turnaround time,'* he feels. ''Now that li'^rarians 



use da t^ ^asesL^ they can perform a search which finds material that has be^ 
published up to t^e last six months. But what about the past six months?" he 
asked. He believes that librarians should move to deal with "resource indivi- 
duals.** If a scientist wants information more current than the search has 
pravided, he should move, to a resource ind*tvidual. "Librar iansV* Cowan feels, 
"should bring people to people, not just people to^print.** 

He suggested some additional uses of SSTV: researcher-to-research 
librarian cont act s . For example: the ERL^ibfary has some special collections 
and'some researcl^i 1 i brar i ans who know a particular area well »and know how to 
el'icit information in thaU^^area. By using a di-rectory of resource people, a 
researcher could contact that librarian directly without first contacting his 
own library. The research librarian could incorporate SSTV technology when she 
assists that researcher. 



He also suggested setting up monthly continuing educa4j^ion sessions on 
data bases to teach librarians, for example, the different command structures 
and tree branchings inherent in the different data bases. 

He offeired still another suggestion: at presentj librarians put the 
dlient in touch with material. What about librarian to librarian coptacts? He 
said that there are 40 free electronic bulletin boards throughout th"^ country 
where librarians could leave messages for each other: **will you do a^ search for 
me," ''does anyone 'want ... ** ^ 
^\ 

Cowan has some real reservat ions about telebrowsing because it is so' 
personnel-intensive. For example, a journal " art icle often doesn't fit a TV 
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^ screen, and *so the joOTttal has to be moved around for good vie\/ing. The 
uncontrolled" size of journal abstract s ^akes them difficult to transmit via 
SSTV . He thinks that tajj: is a more appropriate technology to use for^eading 
abst ract s . 

\ ■ 

< He repeated what he had said earlier at a meeting in Boulder, that 

we need to take a broader lock at the utilization of the hardware. Librarians 
should be ablti to see how the equipment can be>used after the experiment. The 
use of the equipmelit needs 30cva4 reinforcement for continued use. 



He feels that librarians wi^l now have second thoughts about SSTV because 
their e);peTs^nce in this -Projecj^as not as positive as it could have been. 

Both CowaX's statements and beliefs were confirmed by Bert Cowlan who 

has been working iox ^ome time with slow-scan television in a number of settings. 

Cowlan does communications conslilting and is a policy planner and management 

consultant who bridg^ hardware and software in communications. Currently he is 

engaged in studies for^an FM UN radio station, preparing a report on the use of 

videodisc for a Wall Street firm, and involved' in another project using a 

small satellite earth station. He said that he and Bob Fine, the "father of 
r 

slow-scan television," hav^ been working together on some projects. He explained 
that »Fine*s technology goes back to th^late 1960's, that the equipment shows an 
image in black and white, that audio travels with the video, that the equipment 
is transportable and^smaller thaji a backpack, and that it can use an acoustic 
Coupler. He indicated that Fine's devices are not in prodqction but had been 
used in a variety of settings, including Australia's Outb-ack. 

At the beginning of the interview, Cowlan stated that SSTV should 
never be used to nandle alphanumerics — that's a bad application of the technology. 
He cited as one example a project for the Educational Testing Service (ETS) in 

y£ • • - 11'.] • ^ ^ 



Princeton in which he and Fine collaborated. They planned to send test questions 
to programs in other* places but found this use of SSXV is a waste of bandwidth 
and telephone. He said there is a better way to send alphanumeric information 
than by SSTV and that he and Bob are working on that approach. 

Cowlan sees SSTV used as a training device and he cited s^eral example^^ 

One is for training automobile mechanics; here an audioca&sette is us^d as a 

storage medium, and .an oscilloscope screen is used for display; the set will 

show someone, f&r example, how to disassemble a motor. He and Fin^.have produced 

material on this topic in Spanish and English. He added that- as cars increasingly 

acquire^ microprocessors "for diagnostic purposes, that slow-scan has a place in 

that arena for teaching peopl'e how to handle repairs. He also gave several 
^ .... * 

other examples of how SSTV is being used at present', for example, he said you 
can hook one info a police car radio, can get a "mug" shot, and can send that 
photo imm^iately to police headquarters wher^ it can be compared with photos in 
the/'fil^ of mug shots to see if the photographed individual is "wanted." 



Cowlan explained that you can take 



slow-scan information, send it to 
a computer, and the computer can then display the information on a CRT. The 
completer can transmit the CRT display to terminals . in classrooms or' use -two 



iritefkct'ive systems with, for example, a TRS 80. Cowlan indicated that slow-scan 
can b6jjs§d in the medical area to transmi t^ x-ray s or images of j^,ients for 
diagnosis or for consultation with experts at other areas. However, "the real 
question," he emphasized, "is,^where do consulting physicians not have to see 
the image?" 



He described some other current uses of slow-ljcan television: in New 
York, the United Press Interiational (UPI): is serdirg photographs of news via 
slow-scan TV. H€i said that this is a new Ose of Fine's slow-scan equipment 
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which apparently is amaller and portable. :-Any newsperson needs only 'a phone to 
send a phpto on fast-breaking- stories to the newsroom. * 

In a conversation with Robert Fine whom several people called "the'* 
expert in the fieU, Fine stated that there are a num of applications that 
have not been brought to fruition. He cited two examples: news reporting and 
corporate communications; he added that an . enormous potential exists for developing 
a mix of slow-scan television, phone, aifd telefacsimi'Ie , and that'-the telephone 
company has recently become very interested in pursuing this mixture. 

Glen Southworth, the sales, manager 6f Color.ado Video*, Inc., the manu- 
facturer of the slow-scan equipment used in this study, sees the major applica- 
tiohs in such areas as teleconferencing for business and gpvernment for people 
to communicate both audibly' and with pic^tures, for remote* diagnost ics , for 

instruction and education, for broadcasting, for security applications, and for 

e 

monitoring remote sites. Some of these uses imply that the equipment is not 



labor intensive and that it^is not, as difficult to use as it was in the Project 
settings. 

David Smith, Director of MarTcetin;g for Robot Research, Ii^^c,, also citeH 
some of the same uses of slow-scan television. He added others: signature 
, verification ^and ^sending raw data, as* in telemetry. He said .that gSTV had been 
used in the Three Mile Island incident shortly after the problem occurred. 

> 

"Slow-sc«n TV transported minds between Harrisburg and Lynchburg." 

. Human Engineering . — The human engineering aspects of the Project seemed 
be be one of t^he overriding problems in the conduct of the Projects Several 
people .addressed this issue. Cairas said that the problem is people: getting 
people to use the ^ equipment . Hjiere is no urgency on most interlibrary loan 
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material, he added. (The* dat a obt ained from the transaction forms seems to bear 
this out.) Andrew Horowitz agreed; he said that people do not want< to ge^ 
involved with technology, that it takes some time to change people's habits. In 
a &ense, this samp comment^was made by Dr. Farley i .e . , that people do noC like 
to change th^r habits. Cowan noteci thpt 



the Project personnel were interested 
in modifications and refinements he haj9 made to equipment in Maine. Cowan said 
that Robot Research has just gone into production with a SSTV teleconferencing* 



uni't call-ed the "MCD Model" based on his design ."^ 

o . ■ ■ 

'' Effect of Elect ronic Publ i sh ing qin Demand for Telefacsimile . — We. asked 
tlj.e members of the Oversight Committee whether they thought electronic publishing 




and electronic mail would affect telefacsimile. Comments from several members 
-/follow: ^^offner feels these new techniques will have an immense efi|^ in the 
long run^ but he raised several questions: Where will all the machine-readable 
informat ion>^ maintained? Hov^will switching be provided? How will the elec- 
tronic books and journal s^^^J><nWexed? There is a driving force for remote 
access, but we do not know whether this will create an extra demand -for 'remote 



access by telefacsimile or^^or slow-scan television. 



Kenney feels thaL electronic publishing and electronic mai 



1 wiliT'have 



a pos it ive ' influence on libraries, will help the standing problem* of document 
delivery. "As electronic publishing increases, as material is available in* 
mach r^ne-?readable form, and if storage devices get low§r in price, libraries will 
fi^ntiall this a pos i t ive ..influence 



/ 



Fordyce said once all^the informatiot^ is prog^'^imnid and put into machine- 
readable form, then it is simple to ship it back and forth. But someone has to 
pay for all the programming to put it into machin""-rL»^able form. Som* on« has 
to pay for "Storage r "It's a clear case of champagne appetite and a beer budget." 
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General Comments « — Engelke pointed out one characteristic of libraries 
as compared with industry that , does affect the consideration of telefacsimile. 

A. 

Industry can pimhaps ,use telefacsimile more effectively because usually there 
is amain office and several branches, whereas a library serves people in all 

direct-ions." ^ 

■ * « . 

Fordyce commented that libraries have tpo low a budget to use expensive 
technologies, and that slow-scan TV is not applicable to libraries because it ^ 
cost s too much . 

Heyer raided an important question: to what extent do people need hard 
copy and to what extent do' they need to screen hard topy? The answer to this 
question goes back ''to basic user studies which underlie the use of t-hese tech- 
nologies. Meyer poijijted -out that online data bases provide stimuLation without 
gi;at i f icat ion . 

Engelke suggested that there are several* factors to consider in such a 
study: the adaptability of people, th^ workload, and fhe transmission costs. 

We asked each member of the Oversight CToramittee to comment on the study 
as a whole and indicate whaf they would have liked to see. Engelke feaid he 

s 

would have liked t'o hav^e seen tft^ Project/ carried on for a longer period; the 
tijpe was too short and yet the new tect^^n^logy has to appear permanent or else 
people won't adapt to it. "This has happened over 4nd over again in the paat . 
Experiments are too short. They don't'get a, fair chance," He felt that a 
five-year test period, announced at the start, w^uld give a project some degree ^ 
of permanence, and allow it to be absorbed into the '§^stera. * 
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Shoffner advised that ther6 should have been more preparation and g.rounding 

such as determining *where the users were at the^start of the study. He, too, 
commented that you don^'t change • people * s habits easily. 

"l08 
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^ Cairns said • that ' the value of. this experiment, ^ay in trying to see 
'how well it could be used for interlibrary loan, for exchange of technical 
information, fj^r other purposes, and that if 1 ibrar ies"'got .^'sed^to using these 
techniques^ that they ?^n could evolve to more advanced technologies. He 
thinks that the Project was not a fair experiment, that it did not provide 
extensive usei of th^ equipment, and that more controlled experiments *are needed. 



If more userys had been interviewed by the library staffs, he thinks more pat 



rons 



would have been brought in. Yet we know that Boulder and other libraries did 

interview the patrons, but it did not seem to make a difference. - Cairns also 

felt that wider^ enthusiasm was needed among participating libraries. User 

inte.rest should have been determined first, he felt, before the library agreed 

^ 

to participate. Although in Boulder there seemed td be user interest, thefre was 
.no follow through by patrons. • ' 

Kenney considers it a drawback that the Project, was set up with limited 
funds and with limited objectives. She feels that slow-scan television could 
have been '^pushed more*' in the beginning. 

'A 

Fordyce commented that the equipment was utilized too little and it 
was too expensive. 

Many o'f these^poi nt s wi 1 1 be addressed i« Section VI. 




SECTION VI 
DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 



This evaluat ion has looked at the Project from* a number of pej^spoo- 
tives: trfie nature ^of the libraries and the data obtained f i;;0^analy ses of the 
transaction forms, impact on libraries, impact on patron users, network consider 
ations, potential of new telecommunications equipment relevant to libraries, and 
potential of changes in library activities 'that will have ^n effect on decisions 
regarding the use of telecommunications equipment and its original objectives. 
Each of these areas will be discussed in some detail* from the standpoint of the 
data obtained during the study and from the narrative information ot>tained 
through discussions with library staff, patrons, and experts. 

A, Libraries in the Project ; Data Obtained from Analjtfesj 



^ 10 libraries varied in size of collections from- over pne million 




5 

loldings to about 25,000. Professional staff size ranged from two, to 194. 

Most libraries were situated in areas where univers i ty , Tnedical , or^other 

. . ... . . . * * * 

{1 libraries are located which enrich the library environment and "make a 

large variety of materials available for local resource sharing. 

The collections of the Pro ject/ibrar ies include approximately 52 subject 

^ • 

are'as. Some of these are^as showe^J/cbmmonal i t ies . For ejcample, five libr^ies 

listed environmental studies as subjects of concentration in their holdings; 
four libraries nbted mathemati^, physics, biol8gical scietices, and energy as 
^Collections within their scope. Three libraries listed nuclear science and 
medicine; and two, geological sciences, hydraulics, chemistry, and materials 
science. For most of the topics, only one library had a significant coulee- 
tion t?r a particular area (e.g., oceanography, astronomy, soil mechanism, a 
concrete, shore protection, pomputer sciences, electronics).. It should be 
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noted that these descriptions of the' collect ionsi were gathered from both* the 

library's own listing as well as listings in directories; also, some libraries- 

« 

^provided scope ia more, detail than . others .1 For example, one' library might 

^cify biology while another might provide a breakdown within biology suclv ^'s » 
entomology. Th^e point is, however, that al though^ there were some area^ ' 

common, there were also a number of dissimilarities. Both aspects are useful 

m ' = « 

for resource sharing and networking. Thus, the Project networking was not neces- 
sarily forced except where the usual local interlibrary loan^respurces weife 
circumvented for purposes of this Project, * ' • » 

types of Transact ions . — The l594 'originat ing t ransact i^ons included 
interlibrary loaii (75 percent of the activity of *the Project), correspondence 

* o« 

(approximately 13 percent), schedules, lists, etc. (about' 4 percentO , demonstra- 
tions ('about 3 percent), reference handling (about 1.5 percent) and literature 
searches (less than 0.5 percent). Clearly, interlibrary loan was far andL away 
the bulk, of the activity in this area. The transmittal methodis used were QWIP 
(about 6 percent), Rapifax (about 86 percent), mail^ab^t 4 percent), telephone 
(about 2 percent), and SSTV (about H p^r^ent). ' . 

; , " ' 

Of the or^iginat ing transact ions , Boulder originated 470 interlibrary 
loan requests (about 29 ^percent) and Vicljsburg 278 (about 17 percent), Of those 
who were contacted most often, Argonne received about 25 percent and Oak Ridge 
about 20 percent. Boulde^ is ^ large library in tl^ midst of ^ood resources^I>trr 
Vicksburg i-s a small library in a rather isolated setting'. One might think 
that Vicksburg**s request^were ilecessary and natural while Boulder made a point 
of us^ing the. network as fully a^ possible in ord^r to give full test \o' the • 
Project, * 

* — • " . 

Argonne and Oak Ridge wei^e-the most coT)tacted, perliaps because of the 
f ' 
subject area of work and partly because of the fact that these libraries had th,e. 



equipment for ^transmission all of the time and would respond. In y^ntrast, 
Agriculture — where the interlibrary loan activity is heavy-^ad said that the 
^ ^Project was considered a burden. For Ft. Belvoi.r, a small^ library,^ ^hje Project 
^ was considered useful and helpful. 



The types of responses indicate what the users requested* in terms of 
type of jmater ials Again, the requests come as no surprise wh'^n one is» ac- . 
quainted with the needs of scientists:^ journal *art ic les accounyed for 655 
(about 5*4*percent) of the- request s . ' " ^ ^ » * * 

Telefacsimile appeals more useful in indust ry ^ than iti libraries, as 
Engelke pointed out in Section V.B. NSF has used telefacsimile frequently to 
communicate with scientists and administ^rators yet used it much less in the 
library for the Project. • . 



B. Impac t on Libraries 



of Difficulties Imposed. — The test of the feasibility and acceptance 



^ of the equipment was somev^at skewed since the Project increased the work 

' . ' '■ . ) • t ■ . . •' . 

^ of the libraries and -©qr interviews with library personnel indicate , that it was 

regarded unfavorably from that pointy of view,. Burdens were placed on staff in 

the sense thafe normal interlibrary loan procedures were not followe^. There was 

p not always enough staff in ^he libraries to cope with the additional amount 

of prQcessing required: maintaining the transaction records accurately, 

filling out the originating and reply forms in detail "did not always occur. 

This macie it ^harder to evaluate tHe quant it at ive>;dat a'. 

The malfunctioning of equipm^ent , and the time required by the equipme'nt 
for transmission also affected the Prbject . Examples her.e are the troublesome 

\ ' . ■ . 

paper "feed during*QWI^ transmission (a tW<j-to-three minute waste of time because 
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there was no way to abort the transmission process), f aul t y » f eed'i ng on the 

• • • 

Rapifax, and time required to set up the slowscan television equipment for 

use. Operators also, had to check the machines frequent l>r to see if the phone was 

ringing^ or if material had been transmitted an4 was lying in the' machine. 
» 

Since part icipant s l^ad agreed not to impose controls, the libraries did 
not follow the samc'ground rules concerning, when to use telefacsimile and when 
to follow their usual interlibrary loan procedures.- This also affected \th^ 
comparability of the results of the Project in different libraries. 

In th'is Project, the procedures and equipment were labor intensive. 
Ifi', howevet, effective and efficient equipment had been available tshat could sit 
on I a key operator *s desk or beside the desk, and if prior ^ photocopy was ^t a 
requirement of the equipment, tken the work load probably could have Se^ cuf in 
half and transactions might have been more^ f requei^ly^and more accurately* 
recorded. If protocols (i.e., procedures to en-su^e part*ic ipat i^" at -a comparable 
rate and in a comparable manner*) had been agreed upon by participants at\d data 
collected regularly, more quantifiable results would have been avai 1 able!^^^" 

When IS Copy Needed ? — But work load is only a part of the prpblem. A ' 
more basic issue concerns a question that Professor Me^er raised: 'nJiider what * 
conditions do people need to see the hard copy and under what conditions do they. 

4 

need to have it in hand?" Perhaps a good many copies that were made would not 
have been really required if the patrons could have inspec4:ed the material prior 
to transmission, if the us*er *cauld*4wive quickly bj:owsed one or two pages and 



determined that the article was not what he wanted — or was satisfied with the 

. ' . . ' r 

information he saw. What this means is that some capability for viewing a 
docurae It first is sensible and useful • 
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If libraries truly become communication ceaters as some have foreseen, 
thfen the use of slow^can television is applicable and not to be^i scounted 
because 6f|its apparently inefficient use in handling alphanumeri^ information. 
For one thing,. SSTV can be used to s'how the res'ults of acdatabase search on 
another CRT and a us^r .could know immediately whether the search should be 
restructured to g\ve him the information he desires.' 

^ ' ■ ^ . ' ■ - 

Shoffner asked, where wiJl al) the machine^-readable information be 
maintained? It could be- stored in audio or videocassettes or on videodiscs, 
then called up for display in 5STV as requested/ An article by Robert Smfth in 
a 1978' issue of ^he F ut ur ist inx:luded a section on slow-scan video: 

"TV will also assist interlibrary loans." By the 1990s, 
video transmission of loaned materials will, i^ fact, be the 
norm. . . ' . ^ 

"Slow^sc^ television transmits, via telephone lines, 
one picture element every 60 secofids...A receiver at one library 
collects images sent from another^ and displays them. on a regular 
I .TV screen or stores them electronically on videotape^or audio- 

• cassette for later display.. -» 

• *'The exciting future prospeifts of this invention include a 

* tremendie^s storage potential (up^to 56,000 Sbcuments per video^ * 

• . ^tape) and-the ^convenience to the library jjser of. being able to - 

' 'browse* through ^the documents at another'Uibrary and receiv^ 
the source material almost immediately upon request. l) » , ^ 

' Libraries* now have books and jcrpr'tials on microform, and the information 
can be retrieved and displayed on a^scr^n. In a sense, this iVa.-^r^cedent ^fo^ 
use Qf material 'stt>red pn videotape and called up for viewing on slow-scan * 
television. \^ ' ' 

Shoffner asked, too, how switching be provided. Switching could - 

'bfe ,el iminated if libraries- subscribed^ to videodiscs and audiocas settes — or, 

-% 

central libraries in a network could house these materials and transmit them on 
reques^t through slow-scan television. 

\ . * ■ . 114 , ' 



ft * 

Sfioffner also raised the question of how this material will be indexed, 

r . . ^ 

i.e., the time and money needed to convert retrospective collections into 
searchable lorm. ^ * * ' 

The majority of library staff felt that the Project experience improved 
service to patrons anti -cont r ibut^d to thopir own personal development. In 
genexa.1 , however, Project participation did riot, affect their acquisitions 
decisij)ns. 



C. Impac t on Pal ron Users 



/ 



How did the' users feel about the documents they received? Did they 
think the documents were relevant, arrived on time, were helpful? The data 
show that they did find the information helpful approximately 72 percent of ' the 
time. Mostly they wanted journal articles (70 percent). The material was on 
time ,60 percent of the time. , ' , 

I * * - 

The real question is, how to balance the^e figures against the costs 

and inconvenience t^ the lib.rary^ Is it worth it for proposal writing, for the 

need to know, for writing papers? It would be interesting to investigate the 

trade-offs^ but that is not the subject of this 'report. What .th6 patrons did say 

was that **faster is better." * ' 



I 



D. Network Consid erat ions , *^ " . 

Networks seem' to be ' successful when people are truly intereaied" in * 
participating and making them work. A comment th^t appeared frequently in ,^ 
' .'discussion with' librarians participating in the Project was the large amount of 
interest of the .part icipant s and their, conpent s that they got to know what other 
libraries had and the people at those libraries. To make ai project li)i:e th^ 
work effectively, an online union catalog woul^ have'been a big help. The more 
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each litrary knows about others in the network", the b'^ter. While each library 
"filled out a questionnaire which was distributed to all participants, an in- ^ 
depth profile of each libra^. would also h-ave been additionally useful in 
determining which library to approad^. J 



Library staff interviewed felt that the "Project did increase contact with 
other libraries; about 40 percent felt they would continue int e.rl ibrary loan ^v*-^^ 
transactions with these librar'ies, and 2:1 felt that it enhanced network develop- 
ment . ' , 



In 



Ap,ri^ 23, 1979 New Yorker , an article in the "Talk of the Town'* 



35) noted , in regard to the* accident at •Three Mile Island nuclear power giant, 

^*At Harrisburg, it "may have t>een the technician who, on being 
ced*whether a worker might not be able to' fix a stuck valve inside 
the^adioact ive plant replied. In thec^y he can-, but' in practice,, he 
can/t." ' ' ' ■ 



4 

The same words might have been spoken of the equipment in thi^'Pro ject : in 
theory it should have' been* splendid, in practice i^is not. Why? can be 

done in the* future? Is it indeed worth doing? Under what ci*rcumstanc;es? 



On^ procedure that might have helped is a set of protocols for the use ^f 
telefacsimile. Most of the libraries, especially the ones located msar univer- 
sities or other large libraries, went out of their way .to participate in the 
P-rojectj Switching centers might be used — for example, to determine if a local 
library has^^the requested information; if not, to consult an automated system 
(such as the OCLC subsystem offers) to see who ^oes have the mat^ial and then ' 



request that library to send it either for viewing'by slow-scan or hard copy via 



f^cs 



imile* Tbi^S 



procedure might" 




e^t in a network wi^th special libr^aries 



that tould form a consortium baseci on^ similar core and dissimilar peripheral 
interests. ^ C - 
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\ 

\ The introduction and jnanagement of a project such as this one requires 

\ . ' . ' 

planning, meetings, trials, and then careful monitoring. People skills are a 

necessary part oi' any such enterprise. .Despite pemos and suggestions from 

participants' actions show that suggestions were not always followed 



BoulJeV, 



up. 



\ 
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Section VII 

IMPLICATIONS, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. ImpI icat i6ns 

Needs of the Field . — In the past two decades, libraries have experienced 
signi^f icant changes. Automated systems — only-ia dream on the horizon in the 



beginning of the 60's — are now a reality. The use of the rapidly increasing 
number of data bases has become an' accepted daily activity in many libraries. 
Many libraries are looking at automated systems to compensate for limited 
budgets, to facilitate resource sharing, to help cope with the growth of the 
literature, and to offset the effects of the increasing use of data bases which 
increase the requests for ar.ticles resulting from those searches. As Stuart 
Meyer pointed out, the data bases stimulate but they do not satisfy the appetite. 
Something else has to satisfy in terms of providing the ability to view hard 
copy or produce a copy of the document . in hand. 

This Project explored both: it 'offer-ed a way for the user to view a 

document or to obtain a hard copy. But both methods involved technology that 

the libraries found awkward to use and which imposed additional difficulties on 

already strained situations. While one purpose of the study was to conduct 

a fair test of the technology, in a sense, the test w^ ^ot fair for several ' 
*> 

^reasons which include the short duration of the Project, the installation 
^problems \>^f the equi^pment , and the lack of imposed protocols with set procedures 
to follow (e.^.7 when to use normal interlibrary \oan^ routes' and when to follow* 
the Project ) . ^ 

What was learned from this study? At the present state of the -art 
of the technology and its applications this study'has not :hovn that the 



equipmfent was regarded favorably for regular daily use by either the staff or 



the patrons in these 'libraries. While the majority of patrons, were not aware 

that telefacsimile or other equipment was u^ed , they were none^theless generally 

satisfied with the service they ^received thjSreby. However, with improvements in 

design and operation and with more creativd^ applications, especially for slow- - , 

scan TV, we believe that the technology could find a useful place in the library, ' 

especially as data bases continue to make impacts on libj-aries tHrou^ increased 

number of patron requests. Also, new and different technology such as video- 

* 

cassettes and videodisc — or a mixture of those, telefacsimile, 
cal led' f or> , 



, and SSTV might be 



An experiment such as this Project can be viewed as a reminder of several 
important points at a time when new technologies are being applied to libraries. 
First, the fact that the role of libraries is, changing. Secon(^ , that human 
engineering factors must be considered in the introduction and in the testing of 
any technology. What willTTtV^^nTr^diJCt ion do to the present system? Will it 
increase staff work? How and at what level? What can be- redesigned to eliminat-e 
tl)at increase? If new technology is introduced, it should be used often and fhr 

0 » 

real-time projects. SSTV, did not really get a fair chance because it was not 
used on a daily basis to satisfy real needs. Third, that in*testing equipmient, 
record keeping should be simplified, either by automation, reduction, or elimina- 
tion, to ensure part ic ipatoi on . Fourth, that established prbtocols must be 

followed to ensure that test results are comparable. 'Fifth, that the character- 

<( 

istics of part'icipating libraries should be well known , as well as the details of 

their holdirtgs. Sixth, that federal libraries should work toward the appropriate 

mesh.ing of all the new technologies: OCLC-type s'ystems, online catalogs, fast 

transmission of needed material , and a management system that constantly monitors 

a project so that the information can be--and is— uscid for continual iir.i3roveroen|' 

♦ - ' - 

of that system. 
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Experiential Data on SSTV vs; Reports and Suggestions in the Literatur e. — 
^ SSTV is at the same time both the most controversial part of this Project ♦ 
and the one that seems^ to offer the most potential for development and use for 
information provision^ If the latter, then'the SSTV equipment musf be modified 
to be smaller*, 1 ighter , port able , available at lower cost, ,and easier to use 
with receivers installed in laboratory or ofiice settings as, well as in libraries. 
If one thinks of SSTV as^a kind of enhanced ^microf i Im reader, then it is easy to 
think of calling up information from a store of articles on videocassett es to" 
view the information. If the viewing equipment is located in the' laboratory , 
. the scientist can then view what he peeds at his convenience any hour of the 
' day or night . * ' ^ o 

SSTV can also be looked upon as an intelligent terminal. „ Like ^word 
processing equipment, it can be used for local purposes part of the time and 
as a communications device for a variety of purposes at other times. 

In addition, slow-scan television can be used for many other purposes 
and used frequently throughout the day — but ^g'ain, in laboratories and with an 
audio component. The equipment can be used for viewing diagrams, for checking 
equipment malfunction, for reading unpublished data, for inspecting the results 
of searches on CRTs, for teaching search strategy to end users of data bases, 
for communication within learning resource centers*^ This is not to diminish 
the importance of the library, but rather to' ant ic ipate that the library- is 
entering another phase in its ever-changing role of coupling user to- information^ 
and user to user. In this new role, the librarian assumes a ^ore important 
responsibility — for instance, for knowing sources of information (data bases, 
etc*), for knowing resource personnel, and for entering original^ data into 
national systems. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations. 



4. ^ 



• The Pf^xj^ct was designed to deal with some operating^ problems common to a ^ 
group of federal libraries: .access to desired publications, risitig costs^f 
documents, proliferating data bases, staff* and space shortages, travel and 
budget^ curtailments, and increasing interlibrary lo'an activity with concomitant 

' . . ^ ^' ' ■ ' ' 1 

slow and unpredictable yet costly mail service. The objective was to develop*^ 
improved methocre to share library resdyrces. ' 

» 

In several ways the Project met that object^fe. Resources were^ shared ; . 
analysis of the data obtained during the Project shows that>^5 percent of the 
Project *s activity was involved with interlibrary loan with 70 percent of those 
requests for journal articles. Although infrequent 1 y used 'for the purpose, the V 
SSTV equipment available for preliminary decision-makiiig did enable a requestor 

■ • ■ • / - 

to screen the requested information to determine if it was indeed desired. The 

♦ 

Project did allow the transmission of the requested artiqle quickly by the use 
of telefacsimile. Staffs interviewed felt th^t the Project did increas e contact , 
with other libraries. Forty percent of thos^ librarians felt that they would 
cont inue ILL with those libraries after the Project ended. Staff training 
opportuniti.es were improved in the sense that librarians considiered the Project ^ 



:ies 

worthwhile w.ith regard to personal developmenj. 



Analysis of the project also brought out information about some less 
desirable aspects* The participating librarians felt that the Project inc reased 
the work load* Telefacsimile, while useful, creates a labor inten sive situation 
in libraries because, in addition to the photocopying that is normally done in 
interlibrary loan procedures, the QWIP required person-to-f ax-to-person involve- 



ment ; sending rfln^ltiple copies by Rapifax required hand feeding* In add t ion, 
some of the equipment was considered rather cumbersome to use. With newly 
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developing tele£,acsimi le* e<^uipment that does not require prior photocopying, t!he 
process could be simplified for the sender. * 

S5TV is also being improved and, according to the optimism expressed 
by some^of the, people interviewed in the conduct of the evaluation, the tech- 
nology does havfe a p^ace in the communication of images, altj^ough how and when 
libraries should use it seemed rather vague. , While a use fotr this form of/ 
communication may exist, other technology such as two^-way television may in time 
be economically feasible and ipight become the mo-re desirable medium for such 
communication. 

To place the evaluation of this study in a cealistic pespeotive, we 
-"feel that the conclusions drawn from the evaluation should include a considera- 
tion^ of the direction in which libraries — and the entire 'field of prinf xommuni- 
cation — are developing. In the past decade - technology has made a stunni^ng 



4 

impact on libraries. The use' of computers,- telecommunications, data bases, and 
microforms has^^^ed^^t^the growth of information utilities and the developme-nt 
of networks; they have resulted i^n t^f^shar ing^f resources, new attitudes on 
the part of 1 ibrarians and new expectations by users. One particular impact on 
library services has been the integration of document . del ivery services with 
d€ta base search results* As new sophisticatjed j^nfbrmat ion services come^into 
being, the library will probably function increasingly as a resource management 
center that serves its users rapidly and comprehensively, even though the 

collection of that particular library is limited, '^e woflds of print and 

•* * t 

electrpnic media are merging. Experts have predicted thgt in about 20 years ^ 
telefacsimile will eventually be by-passed by the distribution of electronic 
"soft copy** ancj^that, consequently, facsimile transmission has no long-term 

r^ive Ev£lu£ti^n 



future. An Arthur D. Little report on A Comparative Evaluation of Alternate 
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Systems for the Provt s ion of Effect i^e Acces^s^ o Periodical Literature ( 1979) 
stated: "The one electranic information delivery option available to NP£ 
(National Periodicals Center], facsimile, will probably remain expensive, 
labor-intensive and not in major use." j 

In the meantime, libraries do have nee^s and do wish to improve the 
sharing of resou^e^s. Telefacsimile as well as SSTV do have roles to play in 
helping libraries share those resources. ^ 

The libraries of the future will be tied by telecommunications into ' 
a national network. How the network evolves depends upon many factors, among 
theoh the conduct of research studies and projects such as this, one, the develop- 
ment ahd testing of models, the e»pl<^at ion. and testing of applications ^ the 
new^ technology. In the meantime, telefacsimile *and slow-scan television are 
here and working. Although they pose drawbacks,' these devices do have a use in 
this decade and the ne^^t . For those reasons, we recommend that federal libraries 
be encouraged ' t o continue to study new ways to deliver copjies of documents land 
to experiment with their use in network-type situations. 

We also recommend that the Federal library Corjimittee consider support 

* *" 

of a future project based on the submission of a plan for a model program to be 
conducted in a controlled situation that runs parallel with routine library 
activities and where data are^ollected concurrently. Suggestions foz this 
study result from the analysis of , act ivit ies within this Projeot-r^ Such a study 
should include writteij protocols for the simultaneous conduct of the experimental 
and routine operations; for a union ^atalog of participating libraries; for ^ 
basic handling of/criteria which participating libraries agree to meet; for / 
well-designed and accurate records of staff time and costs for each operation m 

. .. f 

each method, records of the delivery of each document to each requesting library, 
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time of delivery or pickup by the patron, a'reciird of users* evaluation of the 
effect of delivery time on their project, and an estimate of the dollar value of 
tasler-p>4n-mail , same-as-mail, slower-than-mail delivery to the user; and for 
th^ regular and frequent examination of^^^cords to make certain that protocols 
are being 'followed and criteria met. 
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APPENDIX A 



PROJECT PLAN AND SCHEDULE 



1 



* The pilot project plan has been divicL^d into three major task areas 
or phases. Phase I covers all startup and pre%^ting activities. Phase 
II encompasses the actual pilot experimentation with the equipment, the 
data Gvll^ection, and the data reduction and tabulation. . Phase XII includes 



v^he preparation of reports on the findings and conclusions of the experiment 
This phasing is reflected on the chart in Figure 1, which depicts an overall 
tirie.frane of 39 calendar weeks for the pilot experiment and shows the 
several tasks to be carried out during each of the three, phases. 



Phase I"Star$up /Pretest Activities 



As wr^l be noted in Figure 1., Phase I will cover an approximate two- 
:?.cnth period (9 or 10 calendar weeks). During this period, installation of 
^ ^quipinent is to be completed and the operators trained in its use. While 
^^^^^^j^ixis is in progress, final changes are to be made in the draft (test> forms 
that will be used for data collection during the experiment, and appropriate 
individuals at each site are to be - indoctrinated in- the use_jof the forms. 
At this point, the data collection forms are" to be pretested during a brier 
period of actual use by the participating libraries and ,fhen revised, based 
on the results of the pretest.* Therea'fter, the data collection forms are 
to be duplicated- in the requisi-te number *of copies and^ distribute -to the 
participating libraries — the concluding step in Phase I.' 
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P hase II — Conduct of th£ Experiment 

r 'The actual experirnent, as shown in Figure 1, is to take place during 

• • ■ • f ■ ■ 

an approximate 16 calendar week period\ From the experiment start date, 
the participating libr^ries^re to use the data collection forms In all of 
their requests and transactions .with other participati^ng libraries for a ^ 
period of 12 calendar weeks; they are to send the forms completed each week 
to a Sj^ecified addressv ;Jhere ongoing review and data reduction activities 
will take place and the results will be tabulated for subsequent analysis* 

Telephone interviews with a representative sample of patrons servec 

during the experimental period will begin about two weeks after the experiment 

stajx--d^t^; the information gained via these interviews will be extracted 

( ' * j' • * 

from the interview guides or protocols on an ongoing basis, so that the 

; . ** ' 

tabulation of these 'data can be- completed and be ready for analysis by the 
"'end of the 1.6-w%ek period allocated for Phase II. - ■ , ' 

Site visits to the participating lior^ries, to collect additional . / 
data needed for evaluation and interpretation of the results- of the experiment, 
can begin as sdon as the 12-veek data collection* period is over.' The site 
visit/" are scheduled tc be carried out during a three week period, which 
will allow time enough for the information to be assembled and organized 
for use in Phase III. i 

Phase III — Project 'Reports ' < , ' . . \ 

e 

This third phase of the pilot pr^ect is allocated about three calendar 
months, but. it* can begin fSfore^the actual cb'vtflusion bf Phase 11, so that 
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prel-^inary findings can^'be reported within a month after the ^^hd of 
Phase II. The final report, containing the, full pilot experiment results, 
the conclusions, and recommendations, is scheduled t?o be prepared in 
draft form, for review and subsequent emendation based on the results 
of this review, prior to its final submission at the^ end of t^le nine-month 
(39 calendar week) project schedule. 
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APPENDIX B 



Revised; 
'May 3/1978 



ON-SITE INTERVIEW WITH LIB-^P.Y PERSON.NEL 



1. 
2. 



Library 



For Director OnTy : Hovv are your intsrlibrary loan secvices staffed? ' 

Pos'ition Title Grade Level or Hourly Wage 



3. Position Title of Intervieivee 



GS Level or Hourly Rate 



Full Time 



Part Tinie 



4. Nafi:e of Interviewer 

5. Date 



Time of Day 



' Time Zone 



5. Which equipment hav^ you personally operated? 



a. 
b. 
c. 



SI ov/- scan TV 

I Rapid Telefax 



Conventional Telefax 



^Z. How often do you use^th^ equipment? : 

11 or more lirne^ 2-5 nines 1-5 tirres 1-5 zirnes 

per day per day per week per montn 

a. Slow-scan TV 

b. Rapid Telefax ' ' ' 

c. Conventional Telefax 



8. Are you considered the key operator? 



9. Do you train other staff members on* the ecuipment? 

10. V/hich equipment do you prefer to use and v/hy? 

• Slow-scan TV ;__ 

'RaDid Telefax 



Conventional Telefax 



ON-SITE .INTERVIEW WITH LIBRARY PERSONNEL 



Revised: 
Hay 3, 1978 



What ti>.es of tbe day seem more efficient to use the equipment? 



a.m. 



a. * Slowrscan TV 

b. Rapid Telefax 

c. Conventional Telefax 



^4 5 6 7 



p.m. 

8 9 10 11 12 1 2 3 4 5 6.7 8.9 10 * 



What-tinies seemed least efficient? 



Have you used the automatic features of the rapid telefax? 
V/hat improvements' in design would you reconimend for: 

a. Slow-scan TV ■ 

b. Rapid Telefax 



Conventional Telefax 



Do you feel that your contact with other libraries has: 

a* Increased \ 

b. Decreased 
c. 



Remained the same 



If increased, do you'bel4eve that this has resulted in better service to your 

clientele? J 

If decreased, wh^^? , [ . ' 



Do you expect to continue jnterlibrary loan transactiorvs ■ with the participating 
libraHes at a level equal to or greater than during the project? 

• Yes No I Don't know ' ; . . ^ 

If "No", why? ' 1_ 1 



What us^s besides document delivery did your library make of: 
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ON-SITE INTERVIEW WITH LIBRARY PERSONNEL 



Revised: 
May 3, 1978 



SI ov/- scan TV 

_ Teleconferencing 
_ Training 

_ On-Line Literature Searching 
_ Original Translating 

Other (Specify) 



b. Rapid Telefax 



c. Conventional 
Telefax 



(Specify) 



(Specify)_ 



20- If funds were no object, would you reconT:9nd that ther library retain 

a^-. Slov/-scan TV ^ 

b. R'aoid Telefax 



^ c. Conventional Telefax 



21. (For Directors Only) 

Do you plan to budget for 

a. Slow-scan TV _^ 

b. Rapid Telefax 1 

c. Conventional Telefax 



d. Other Narrow-band Equipment (Specify) 

in order to retain the equiprnent after the project has been concluded? 
Please give the reasons behind your decision. 



7^ 



22. Have you shared the, equipment with other elements in your agency? 
Yes . No ^ . ^ 
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ON-SITE INTERVIEW WITH LIBRARY PERSONflEL 



Revised: 
. Kay 3, -1978 




23. 



If "Yes", cite examples, 
a. 



24. 



Have you extended service to researchers not sponsored by any of the agencies 

supporting the participant libraries? Yes No , 

If "Yes", cite examples. ' ^ . * 

a. ._ " 

b. ^ ' 

^ : 1- ■ 

Do you believe the project experience has been worthwhile with reaard to: 

at Service improvement in your library? ] 

h. Personal development? 

c^ Network development for future local benefit? 



d- Cooperative use within your own agency location? 
e. Service to non-Tederally sponsored researchers? 



25. 



26. 



Has your participation in the network affected the acquisitions decisions 

you have made? 

What areas of staff expertise in other network libraries were^used daring 
the project not available to you locally? f 



27. Has your jastification in the netv^rk affected your staffing decisions? 



28. Do you have other comments to make? 
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APPENDIX C 



My name is 



Federal Library Network Plan 
Slow Scan Television Contract ^'512 
Library Patron Interview 
AprilJS, 1980 



and I^m with Herner and Company ir. 



Arlington, Virginia. I'm calling on behalf qf agroup of ten libraries vhicr 
are participating in a nationwide pilot experiment (for the Federal Library Ccr.^ 
tee) involving the use of slow-scan television and telefacsimile equipment. 
Through the use of this equipr.ent, the libraries hope to iir.prove their services 
to users like youjrself . IM like tc take a few minutes of your -time and ask ycu 
a few questions that will help in the 'evaluation of the experimental findings. 
Your responses will be held in strict confidence. Thev will be used in preoarins 
tabular data, but they will never be attributed to you personally. 



1. According to the i^ecords of the 

, ' A 



on 



(name of library) 
, you asked the library to , 



(date or service) 



Cdescribe the service) 



Is this correct? 
I i Yes (skip to question 3) 
I [ Mo ' (skip to question 2) 
I I Don't Know (skip to question 3) 



2. If- "No," what dicj^you aslc the library to do for you? 



3-. For what particular purpose did you need this information? (Prompt: That is 
did you need it in connection with research you were planning? in connection 
with a project you were working on*? in connection with a report you were 
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writing? or some such purpose?) (verbatim response) 



Did you find that the information you received was, in fact relevant to your 
request (verbatim response) ' 





















5. With regard to . the tinieliness of the service, did you receive the inforr^at: 

- ( 

cr r.aterials ycu , recues ted ( reac rirst thrjee ) 

• 'CZj time, as ^-ou regue^ted (skip to question 7) 

I ! Earlier than you r*equested (skip to question 7) ^ 

I I Later than you requested (skip to question 6)) • 

I I ' Don^'t remember (skip to question 9) 
* * 

6% If later than requested: did the lateness of the response have any kind of 

/ 

adverse effect on your woj'k? 
I I Yes (skip to question 9) 
I ] >'c' (skip to question 9*) 

7. If respondent answered "on time" or "earlier than requested" to Ou'estion ^: 
was the promptness of the res^ponse beneficial to you in any way? 

I I Yes ' n (skip to question 9) ^ 

8. If "Yes," how, specifically, did receiving this response benefi.t you? 
(verbatim response)' 
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9. Were you aware at the time you made t^e request that the service would 



involve 

[~] use of slow'-scan television equipment? 
[ ] use of - telefacsimile equipment? 
I I Yes (skip to question 11) " ^ 
I I No (skip to question 10)' 
Remarks (record verbatim) i ^ * 



c 



10. Did you subsequently become aware t-hat the service was provided through the 
use of this"^ equipment ' " ' 

□ Yes □ No ■ ^ 

11. On aTiy previous occasion, have you had experience or have you been provided 
service through the use of Xelef acsimiie? 

• ' lII "^'e's So Q Don't know ' 

' (If "Yes," prompt) WHat was the nature of this experience or service? 
(verbatim response) ! ! 



12.^ On any previous occasion have' you had experience with or have you been pro- 
vided service through the use of slow-scan television? 
! n Yes n No Q Don't know 

(If '"'Yes/* prompt) What was the nature of this experience or service? 



(verbatim response) 
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13.* Finally, there are four questions 1 would like to ask that concern you 

•personally and your job. You may prefer not to answer them; but if you do, 
your responses will help us to interpret our data and I wish to emphasize 
that your responses will never, in any way, be connected with your natne^. 
(If interviewee elects not to re^ond\ so note, and skip to the 'end of the 
interview protocol.) 

First, what is the>highest degree that you hold? 

I I high school graduate (skip^to quesrticn 15) ^ ■ ^ 

bachelor's degree- 

master's degree 

— j doctoral degree - ^ / 

I I other J : I 

1- . In what fie-ic is cHiS (hishesr) desree? 

^ 4 ^ . — ■ * . — — ~ 

• ■ * * 

15. . '.^Tna: is your official job sicle?^ ^ « ; 



16. In yoar day-to-day work, wh^t ex^actly is your m^jor occupation or primary 
job activity? (verbacir. response) [ ' 




Read to all Interviewees ■ ^ 

This is the end of the interview. Thank you tor your cooperation. We app'reciate 

9 

yguT ta'king^ the ti:?.e to answer these questions. 
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APPENDIX D 



TABLE 9-3 . ^ 

UNIT COSTS FOR TELEFAX DOCUMENT DELIVERY 

^-V^ ^ MONTHLY COST FORMULAE ^ 

* • ^— ^— 

Qwip Qwip ^ Rapll^a^ Rapifax Rapifax 

4-irinute o-rmnute (Hl^h (Standard (Fine 

Mode Mode Speed) Speed) Detail) 

S:4>?Z6 OSx %2^0*t22 l^x S1680-^$2.13x $:680-^S3 40x $1680-^$4 25x 

(Pixec costs include five sites plus resource mode at '$40 for Qwip ^ano 
S230 fo'-'Racifax Umt costs for a 6-page transaction are determined on 
'tne bas"JS of Ine highest line charges oetween any two sites in a 6-^ite 
syster, x s^umbe*" of transactions;) 



AVERAGE MONTHLY C«r<iT^\ 
(Actual TA;.INE' Me^ 



transactions pe" month 




irinute noae ^ 
C'vnIw D-fTinute mooe 
Razifax (high Speed) 
Ra:;'faA (Stanco''d Soeec) 



Site Averaae Costs 



$2362+5240 = $48S'montn 



S325S+S240 = $623/month 



S1680-^S3l3i = $403/mcwith 



$1680+5500 = $44r>/fnonth 



51680+S£25 = $4£:/month 



(Umt Costs per 
6 page Transaction) 

S26C1 = $17 69 
147 . 

S3495 = $23.78* 
147 

$1993 = $13.56 
■"14? 

$2180 = $14.83 
"T4T 

$2305 = $15 66 
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•APPENDIX E 



EVALUATION OF THE USE OF SLOW-SCAN TELEVISION 



Am) TELEFACSIMILE: RESPONSES TO COMMENTS 

\ f 

BY MEMBERS .OF TWE OVERSIGHT COMMITTEE' 



Note: The page numbers givdiji in this section , refer to pages in the draft 
copy which J. Riley sent tQ'^ members of *the Oversight Commttee for their ' 
comments. Because Herner ^nd Company replied to those comments and questions, 
we have kept those page ni/mbers for correlation with the'original correspondence. 
However, because of subsequ^ent adjustments in the textjto reflect certain comments, 
the page numbers in. the f inal^version may differ. 
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RESPONSES TO OLIVER CAIRN'S COMMENTS 



V 

Final Report adjusted. 



The NSF^ proje-d't suramary reflfrred to here is entitled: "Evaluation of the Use 
of Slow-Se-an Television arid Telef acs i%ii le -in a Library Netwprk." We "'felt ^ 
tttat it was appropriate to the evaluation of the use of equipmept in an 
expeiAmertal situation to consider the objectives of th^ experiment, as 
they were presented in Dr. ^Maier's proposal. The objectives have now been 
removed from the report* 



r 



i 
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RESPONSES TO ROBERT COWAN'S COMMENTS 



1) p. 103: . . . ' 
'Final Report • ad jested . . ^ ^ 

2) p. ^107: 

Final Report adjusted. * ^ 



3) p.. 110: 

Final 'Report adjusted. 





RESPONSES TO HANS ENGELKE'S COhfMENTS 

ff - < 

P; 92:. 

Final Report adjusted. - * 

1*. ♦ ' . 

p. Ill: . . , 

Final Report adjusted. ' " 

p. 128: ; . • 

^ Final Report adjusted. 
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RESPONSES TO BRIGITTE KENNEY'S COMMENTS. ' . 

1) The Evaluation Report was based on Phase J,l only. \ 

2) We, did 'take th^ "labor-^intensive'* aspects of the test into account. . . * 
In fact Dr. Maier, in her co'mments, objected to that subject very strongly. 

"However,- in addition toJthe necessity of recording information the equipment 
itself is labor'-intensivio and is responsible for most of the complaints \>y ' t 
Project participants: the Rapifax and QWIP for requi ring. hand--,f eeding of 
each page, and the SSTV for requiring operators on! both ends of a transaction/' 



3); V. 45: . 

We did not censor verbatim comments, The comment stands, 



4) p. 37: 

Final Report adjusted for clarity.* 



5) p.^ 38— . . r 

For -special needs, ;i.e. ; if information was needed in a hurry, the staff 
were willing to feed pages one by one into the Rapifax machine. However, 
thi^s was a t ime-consamingf\^ocess which they preferred not to have to do on 
a regular basis . 

6) p. 39: 

' Final* Report adjusted. 

r^7) p. 40: 

Final Report adjusted". 



8) \u U2: ^ ^ 

Final Report' adjusted. 



, ■ 9) p". 43: ♦ 



•^inal Report adjusted. . * * 

10) . p.>6j , 

See response to comment 3. . Also, the Minutes of the Oversight Committee 
Meeting at Herner -and Company on February' 29, 1980 state: 

"This project does not evaluate slow-scan and fax PER SE but ' 
only in the context of the FLNPP'*. (i .e. „ within the context ^ 
of this experiment, and not in a peal world situation). 

11) pp; 54-60: , ^ J' ' ^ 

felt. 'that "a single table was too conf*u^ing,^ Yes, the descr ipt lons^of 
the, libraries could have been put info an appendix; we placed them in the 
text in order to present a setting ^fdr the interview , comments. 

12) p. .'61:**" . • . ^ 

There" was, not a great deal to correlate. We did- try. sev jral combinations 
without any significant results. 



13) p. 63 (2nd para.): 

Final Report adjusted. ' ' . 

14] p. 67: 

See response to Corament 11. 

15) p. 68: * ^ [ 

The questions came from the interview form designed for- the Project. 

16) pp. 114-117: ; ^ 
Pinal Report adjusted^ . * — 

17) p. 119: 

Final Report adjusted. V " * 

18) p. 119C (Znd p^ra.): * ' <^ 

Minutes of^the Oversight Committee on February 29, 1980 at Herner and 
Company state : * . . 

"No cost figures will, be contained in the report." 

19) p. 121 (Objectives): 

We wor^ked with the information available. We were- unable to\ obtain compar- 
able baseline information.) ^ • 

20) p. 125: 
Final Report adjusted. 



21) ■ p. 126: 

t'inal Report adjusted. 

22) ■ p. 128:- 

vFinal- Report adjusted, 
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Note : 



1) 



All page numbers 
Committee members 



RESPONSES TO JOAN MAIER'S COMMENTS 

to the draft circulated to the Oversight 



ri 



p. 1 .(2nd para. ) : ^ • 

, Incorporation of Oversight Committee members* comments into the report 

was performed in accordance withHerner and Company's letter to Jim Riley ^ 
of/15ovei^rt»<r_^6, 1979, point 4, and in accprdance with the/ outline of the^ 
report, subraitte'd by Herner ^and Company and approved at the February 29,* 
1980 Oversight Committee meeting. ' < 

2} p.^l-^lst and 2nd para.): 
Final Report _adju^ed . 

^3) p. 1 (5th para.): . ^ ■ ^ 

We cannot delete this sentence. It accurately represents the opinions 
of the participant library staff invoJved. 

4) p. 2 (1st para. ) : • ^ , * 
Final Report adjusted. 

5) ^ p. 2 *(3rd para.): 

Dr. Maier^s comment is correct. The participants agreed not to impose 
controlled conditions. However our recommendation stands: that a future 
. evaluation of SSTV and telefacsimile equipment in a federal ^library network 
will yield clearer results if the experiment evaluated is conducted under 
controlled conditions. ' ' 



6) p. A: 

Final Report adjusted. 



7) 



p. 6: 

-See-^ p^.-l-6-, 



-reference to TALINET Project'. 



8) p. 7 (2nd'para. ) : ^ " 

This paragraph summarizes MetroStudy^* s report pp. 47-53, "Conclusions and 
Recommendations." These pages contain no mention of whose function it is 
to collect and review and monitor the transaction forms. 



9) 



p. 11 (1st para.): \ 
Dr. Maier's comment is correct.^ The forms were revised and the participants 
* " accepted the redesign. We merely^state here that the forms were still not 
fully nor* uniformly cpmpleted by the participants. 

10) p. 11 (2nd*para.): ' * 

* Bir. Maier*s comment is correct. However, we are not stating why the forms / 
were not collected ; we are stating why it is impossible to quantitatively 
evaluate the use of equipment without having comparable quantitative 
data. 

11) p. 12 (1st para.): 

. Final Report adjusted. 
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12) p. 16 (1st para., 1st sentence): 
final Report adjusted. 

-H 

13) p. 16 (3rd para.): 

TALINET's Continuation Report is referred to regarding costs on. the 
following page. - . • 

14) p. 20 ((4th para.] sic; 6th. para.): 

Dr.Maier's comment is correct. However, we are here merely describing the 
environmental conditions of the experiment, rather than presenting the 
s ^ reasons for how these environmental conditions were arrived at. 



15) p. 22 (1st para., 1st sentence): 
Final Report adjusted. 

16) p. 22 (1st para., last sentence): 

Final Report adjusted. ^ ^ 

\> • 

17) ,p'. 25 (1st sentence): * 
Final Report adjusted. ^ 

18) p. 25 (3rd and 5th paras.): ^ 

Our report merely states what the Directors of NSF and NAL told us, it does 
not criticize individuals. 

19) p. 31 (1st para., 1st sentence): 

We ^re not suggesting that the paper work was '^overwhelming ." We are 
reporting a consensus of opinions 'derived from the statements of staff . 
members in participating libraries. 

20) p. a2: ' " 

The library staff differed in the length of their comments. ^ We include 
more material for some- libx_ari,es_and__le^s^ f^ others because we obtained 
more comments in some libraries than in othersT However, since Ihis is«a ~ 
' longer a DRAFT REPORT,' but a Final Evaluation Report, available to the ^ 
public, we have revised this section in order to remove the names of 
individuals from their comments in order to maintain confidentiality. 

21) p. 35: 

We can only repeat that Vicksburg informed us that they had made a big push 
to publicize SSTV at the beginning of the Project an-d that their patrons 
were not interested. As far as gathering this information from patron 
interviews is concerned, the transaction forms show no cases of patron use' 
of &STV (other than demonstrations, etafc) during Phase II of the Project in 
any of the participating libraries. (See Table 11.) ^ 

22) p. 36 (1st para.): 

This was not precisely a "training experience" for the lib^*arian. Sh6 
received the' display on SSTV of tHe printed search strategy (which could 
actually^iithave been equally well relayed by Rapifax) and this assisted 
her in rethirilcing her search strategy. It was thus of hel*p to her and she 
was pleased with the result of-the interaction. 
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23) 37 



V 



Final Report adjusted. 



24) p. 38 (2nd para., last sentence)^: 
Final Report adjusted. 

25) p^UO (1st para.): 
This is a report of a comment from Brookhaven. It may or may not be 

\ correct in fact. But the suggestion was made and is reported as such. 

26) p. 42 (2nd para.): 

OCLC is mentioned here because the ORNL staff felt that it was a new method 
which, like this Project, w^pdirected at significantly decreasing response 
time in interlibrary loan transactions, and ORNL staff preferred the ease 
of using. OCLC 16 using this Project. 

27) p. 43 (2nd para.): 
Final Report adjusted. 

28) p. 48 (entire* page) : ^ 

This section reports on c^oraments from the USDA D.C. Branch Library. We inter 
viewed persons at the D.C. Branch Library at the specific request of Dr. 
Maier (see Herner and Company letter to Jim Riley of January 3, 1980 
referring to Dr. Maier's letter of December 5, 1979.) John Welsh is 
included in the section on the library at Boulder. Sandra Young's comments 
are not included because she was no longer employed at Fort Belvoir and thus 
' unavail able . 

29) p. 48 (2nd para.): 
Final Report adjusted. 

30) p. 48 (3rd para.): 

Final Report adjusted. > ; 

31) p» 51 (last para.') : " ' 
. This paragraph reports on NSF. It does not criticize mdividuals. 

32) p. 5k (last para.) : ^ 
Final Report adjusted. 

33) p. 52 (last para.) : 
Final Report adjusted. 

34) pp. 52-53: ' ^ 

Dr. Maier's comment is correct. In fact, this paragraph states that only 
three libraries had SSTV. 

35) p. 61 (1st para.): • ' 
Final Report adjusted. " . p 

36) p. ^ (1st para.): 

Dr . Tlaier .comment , while correct, does not appear to relate to p*. 62,' first 
paragraph. This paragraph is about responses to Q. 16 on the questionnaire, 



not abou^ changes in administration. 
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37) p» 62 (1st para., last sentence): , ^ 

It^^was stated that the five persons come from libraries that differed 
widely in size. ^ 

_ \ - 

38) , p. 62 (2nd para., last sentence): 

Final Report adjusted'. 

39) p. 64: ' • . • . ^ 
We began our interviews using ^he patron interview forms which were part of 
the original experimental design submitted to N5F. After initial interviews 
were conducted, it became clear that certain changes would improve the 
performance of the instrument. We accordingly added a few words to clarify 
certain questions, and deleted the sect ion concerning the patrons* evalua- 
tion of the SSTV image,, since there were no patrons in the sample of 82 who 
had received information via an SSTV transaction. It is common and accepted 
practice to refine a questionnaire or survey instrument in the light of 
what occurs in the initial interviews. This eliminates awkwardness or 

* ambiguity' in phrasing and assists in eliciting required information in the 
most direct manner. Both interview protocols are now presented in the 
Final Evaluation Report as Appendix C. 

40) p. 73 (last para.): / ^ * , 
Final Report adjusted. 

41) p. 76(last para., 1st sentence): 
Final Report adjusted. 

V 

42) p. 81 (3rd para.): 
Although we have a record for COBBS-20U and COBBS-201 originating trans- 
actions (yellow forms) we have no record of a reponding trans^action (blue 
forms) from MSVE. In tallying transactions, Herner and Company matched 
each- yellow originating transaction with^ts blue responding transaction. 
We t(hen noted for each pair whether or not thj_patron_recej.ved his request. 



and it was f rom Jjhese_that,_we selecre'd^ouF^candidate patrons for interviews. 
Since COBBS-200 and 201 had no matching responding transaction, they .were 
nf^r^^tecl^d . 

Regarding Dr. Maier's comment that we should have interviewed patrons 
invplved in demonstrations of the equipment, we note that the Minutes of the 
Oversight Committee Meeting of February 29, 1980, at Herner and Company 
state: "This Project does not evaluate slow scan and fax PER SE but only 
in the context- of FLNPP.** We therefore only interviewed patrons who had 
received results through the network, not tbose who had reactions to 
demonstrations of the equt^ent*s speed of transmission, resolution of 
images , etc . % 

43) p. 100-112: 

Final Report adjusted. * 

" Note: Discussions with Oversight Committee members were held for- two 
. re*.sons: 1) Letter of November 26 from S. Herner to J. Riley stated that 
such discussions would be held; and 2) many of the members of the Committee 
are librarians and experts on the subject of facsimile since they had 
conducted similar studies and written reports. 
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The choice of experts was based on the people located who had had experience' 
with library fax or SSTV projects. One of those experts directs the 
Mi?dical Center Library of New York and has been conducting a telefacsimile 
project with NLM. Because four others (members of the Oversight Committee) 
had conducted studies on or had worke'd with telefacsimile in library 
settings, we tried to balance that composition with peopje expert in the 
use of slow-scan TV in library**or information sharing experiences. In 
spite of much effort, we found few experts in the us^ of slow-scan TV in 
such experiences. ^ 



44) p. 101 (last para.): 
Final Report adjusted. 

45) p. 102 (1st para., 4th sentence); 
Final Report adjusted. 



46] 



I: 



p. 105 (2nd para., 1st sentence): 
Final Report adjusted. 

p. 112 (2nd para., 1st 'sentence): 
Final Report adjusted. 



AS) p. 114 (3rd para., last sentence) 
Final Report adjusted. 

49) p. 115 (3rd para., "Ist sentence): 
Final Report adjusted. 

50) p. 115 (4th para., 1st sentence): 
Final Report adjusted. 

51) p. 116 (2nd para.): 
Final Report adjusted. 



52) p. 116 (3rd para.): 
Final Report adjusted. 

53) p. 116 (last para.): > 
Final Report adjusted. 

54) p. 117 (2nd para.): 
Final Report adjusted. ^ 

55) p. 119 (last para., last sentence): ^ 
Final Report adjusted. 

56) p, 120 (last para.): 
^Final. Report adjusted. 

57) 'p. 123 #5: • ' 

Copyright information was not recorded consistently. 

58) p. 124 (last para., 1st sentence): 
Final Report adjusted. 
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59) p. 123 #7: 

Herner and Company interpreted "training" to mean, for example, training in 
how to access- on^-line data b?,ses, training in OCLC input, introduction to 
AACR 2 with cataloging examples on-screen , and ^cont inuing ed.ucation for 
professionals or technicians, not traini^ng in How to operate the SSTV or 
telefacsimile equipment, 

60) p. 123 #10: . ^ ' * ' 
Final Report adjusted. 

61) p. 124 #11.: ' ' ' ' * \ 

We do ^ot agree. Phase I had already provided a clear an'd current knowledg 
of procedural problems and of equipment 1 imitat ions . 

62) p. 125 (2nd para.); . . . ^ 

We did not say that the installation problems were related to the adminis-- 
tration of the Project. We merely state here that the test was not fair 
due to several re^spns', one of which was installation problems. 

63) p. 126 {2nd para., 7th sentence): 

We did not toy that equipment currently available should not be used. We 
recommend that it be used for rea^-time projects and on a daily basis. 

64) pp. 127-128: 

Final Report . ad justed . 

65) pp. 131-134: 

Final Report adjusted. 



RESPONSES TO RALPH SHOFFNER'S COMMENTS 



1) p» 26: 

Final Report adjusted. 

2) p. 115: • • \. 
Final Report adjusted. 

3) pp. 121-122, El, 2, 3: 

^ Unfortunately, baseline quantitative information on ILL transactions prior „ 
to the Project was not available in a comparable manner from all partici- 
pating librari-B;^ . 

4) p. 125: r>' 

Protocols had indeed been worked out for the Project but it was agreed that 
these were not to be imposed on the participants* Participants chose 
''Whether or not to follow them — to the detriment of th"* study* 

5) p. 125 (3rd paraJ: ' T 

The second . sentence has been reworded. Cost analysis would indeed have 
been helpful but it was agreed at the February 29 Oversight Committee 
meeting that no cost figures will be contained in the report (see minutes 

of the meeting) . 

♦ v 

6) pp. 127-128: '« 
Fi^nal Report adjusted. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE PROJECT 

/ * 

Consider the objectives of the' project in light of the data nad inter- 

• / 

1 . To improve the rel^^ance and timeliness of document delivery . 

No baseline inf ornja^t ion is available for this ^tudy on relevance 
and timeliness of document deliveify during regular interlibrary loan 
activities. Therefore , 'this objective cannot be addressed. In 
reviewing comments of users, it appears that most of the information 
was relevant and most appeared timely — but users may feel that way 
about normal interlibrary loan service. 

2 . To ^improve access to other 1 ibrari^s , mitigating the handicap of ^ 
distance ^ speci f ically for resource^ sharing . , ^ 

Again, no baseline data is available showing normal interlibrary 

loan access* How much more might have been obtained through the 

Project than through normal channels cannot be ascertained except 

indirectly through interview results. 

. Twenty-two of the 38 replying librarians felt that contact with 

other libraries has increased as a result of the project and 17 of 

22 replying felt that this has resulted in better servic^. Fifteen 

of 38 replying expect to continue interlibrary l^oan transactions with 

the participating libraries at a level equal to ot greater than 

during the Project while 10 did not expect to continue, and 10 didn't 

r - . ' 

know. Of the ones who said "No,"v£our will return to regular channels 
and three cited lack of equipment as the reason. Only one gave as 
the re^on that the Project placed to6 great "a load on some partici- 
pants; only one, said that the project created fal'se patterns. In the 
sense of improving access, this Project can be said to have acbieved' 
Objective 2. 



To lower operat ing Xost s or at least offset inflation by shared 
use of. tbe librarys ' collections . and better use of the talents of 
local staf f » especially through sh ared use of subject » language' ^ 
and data process ing expert ise , . ' ' c 

Because this study did not concentrate on costs, it is dif f IquU 

to evaluate the first part of this objective. To do so, one would 

need to ^balance the cost of the increased amount of staff time 

involved, in conducting telefacsimile transmission, for example, 

against the purchases saved by each library. 

V . ■ ■ 

To pract ice more "effect ive use of the postal systfirn and other 
transportat ion - oriented del ivery sys'tems such as Focal courier , 
Federal Express > etc . 

Again, it is difficult to evaluate the value of the Proje'ct in 

regard this objective because no baseline data exist^.as part of the 



study < 



To develop procedures for creative compl iance with the 1976 copyright 
law without sacj^if ice of service to th^ research community . 

Information is not available. 




6 . To coordinate libr ary s ervices more c 1 osely^Jwit^v - dat^^cTent e r services . 

Again, the information wa's not supplied for the evaluafors to 

be able to state whether this situation did, in fact, occur*. 

7 • To improve staff training opportunities , especially with rega^rd to 
on-line retrieval systems . " » \ 

^ The* study did show that the project was considered worthwhile 

* , 

with regard to personal development. Twenty-nine of 38 replying 

9 ... .. ^ 

said "yes/* Though training experiments were not conducted, the 

p>otential through the use of ^STV was there. ' 



12. ^P^P^Q^g IctcaL inventory control ( file integrity ) • 

* « ■ * '* 

No 'data were gathered to show how this objective could be ipet. 

.•' ■ . • ' t 
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To be able to respond rapidly to changes in agfe^cy mi ssior 

Alt-hough the potential certainly exists for rapid response 
withm hours, the data collected show* that very little^ use was 
made of this potential* According to the interviews, on^y ^one 
library director plans to budget for equipment on the basis that \t' 
speeds communication an5 only on^'that it was used to rush corres- 
pon4ence. . * * * 

'j-^ ^ . • • • . , . • * 

To extend 'ful 1 service to t1ie public , thereby making £ more direct 

contribution to the solution of the nation^s problems and toThe ^ 

ideal of providing equal access to 1 ibrary service for al 1 cit izens , 

« 

In this project, ll^of 38 replying library per sonnel s«id that, 
they, sheared the equipment with'other elements in Dheir agency (2b did 
not), and five of 38 said they extended service to researchers not 
sponsored by any of the agencies supporting the participant libraries, 
While the data gathered did not include that of .service provided to 

e 

the public, we were informed that the Project supported both the 
Whi^ii^House Conference and -the Talinet Project, through which the 



public could tie into federal library resources.^^ Whether 'the Project 

reached this objective cannot be evaluated . 

By meet ing the above objectives , to provide £ prototype for £ federal 
library network wh ich could in turn become the nucleus of the nat ional 
Library network • * 

According, to the information by which to judge this objective, 

onLy two of the objectives (2, 7) were met Jjy the data gathered during 

this project. (No data were available for objectives 1-6 and 8.) A 

prototype for a nucleus of a network cannot be said to exi6t, 

, * • < 

. . . c • 
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